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ee ? As grades go in trays, Bolta is magna cum laude . . . for Bolta trays 
{ 6 pass with high marks in every test they take! Bolta trays give you maximum 
surface durability . . . they're rugged for hard wear, won't split 
. impervious to cigarette burns and food acids . . . lightweight, noiseless, 
easy to handle . . . and smooth-finished, so they're easy to clean. Bolta offers 
a full line of quality trays — standard plastic trays, hard rubber trays and 
trays in many handsome patterns and colors. For school trays and 
other food service equipment. . . for your best values no matter what your 
budget, specify Bolta — America’s leading source of trays. 


VHIE GENERA TIRE A RUBBER COMPANY 


BOLTA PRODUCTS Division 
LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Specify Boltaflex for booths and furniture, Bolta Wall for interiors 





THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION'S FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


375 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK WO RLD’S F | RST 
BRONZE TOWER 


e Rising majestically from its own half-acre 
plaza on New York’s famed Park Avenue is the 
world’s first office tower of bronze and glass. 
Positioned in an open area, tenants are assured 
a maximum of natural daylight and a minimum 
of traffic noise. Greater flexibility in ofhee ar- 
rangement is provided by unusually wide win- 
dow bays and fewer columns, plus the con- 
centration of all service facilities in the core of 
the building. For the highest degree of year- 
*round comfort the building has zoned air con- 
ditioning with balanced humidity and individual 
controls. Eighteen electronically controlled 
high-speed elevators grouped in three banks will 
furnish rapid, uncongested service. 

When completed this fall, this masterpiece 


of planning will have specially designed lumi- 
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highly efficient light during the day and also act 


associate architects 


JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES 
mechanical engineers 
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as barriers to sound. A separate ceiling light 
circuit will cause the building to be aglow from 
top to bottom during the night. In all details 


this soaring structure demonstrates many for- 
ward steps in planning coupled with steadfast 
adherence to time-tested quality standards. 
Little wonder, then, that all Flush Valves in 


it bear the name sLOAN—leader for 50 years. 


general contractors 
RICHMOND PLUMBING | 


i 
El GENE Dt K LAUER, INC. 
plumbing contractor 
GLAUBER, INC. Y 
plumbing wholesaler i 
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RHEEM MFG. Co. ik 
plumbing fixtures ii 
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At University of Michigan 
Women’s League Building 
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Look for this symbol of quality... Blickman-Built 
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A. SPEEDY CAFETERIA 
SERVICE is aided by proxim- 
ity of serving counter to cook- 
ing section in kitchen...heated 
and cold pass-through cabinets 
back of the counter...auto- 
matic Lowerator dispenser 
units for plates, cups and 
saucers. 


8. PORTABLE BINS ELIMI- 
NATE WASTE MOTION—Bins 
are wheeled directly to supply 
section and filled with ingre- 
dients. Rehandling is elimi- 
nated—waste motion reduced 
to a minimum. 


Cc. MOVABLE CARTS SAVE 
LABOR — Working side of 
stainless steel cafeteria 
counter. Movable carts be- 
neath counter can be loaded 
with food, avoiding unneces- 
sary handling of separate 
dishes. 
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direct food flow saves steps... speeds service! 


Completely modern in every detail—this cafeteria reveals how more and more 
institutions are approaching mass feeding problems. The underlying theme: 
scientific planning to attain greatest efficiency and economy of operation. 


Each step in the food processing operation, for example, is arranged in 
a direct line to eliminate waste motion. In the kitchen, food flows smoothly 
from receiving to storage and refrigeration...then directly to the preparation 


areas and cooking section. From here the distance to the storage spaces in the 
cafeteria line are short and direct. 


The equipment itself is of stainless steel construction with rounded cor- 
ners, rolled edges and crevice-free surfaces to facilitate cleanliness...simplify 
maintenance. Speedy, step-saving service is further aided by use of portable 
bins, under-counter carts and pass-through facilities. Blickman’s experience 
in planning, fabricating and installing completely integrated food service 
systems can be applied to your particular problems as well. For full informa- 
tion write: S. Blickman, Inc., 2807 Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. 


BLICKMAN 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS: Elmer Jagow, business manager of 
Knox College, Galesburg, IIl., tells how to conduct summer campus 
conferences on page 19. He successfully conducted many such con- 
ferences during the 10 years he served as business manager of Con 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. He recently received his 
master’s degree in business administration at Northwestern University 
and is a member of the college business management workshop at 
the University of Omaha. . . . J. Harvey Cain, higher education con- 
sultant, was for many years accounting officer of the board of higher 
education of New York. He suggests the importance of financial re- 
ports on page 35... . Ernest L. Stouffer, university architect for the 
University of Illinois, on page 30 describes the new law building 
on the campus at Urbana-Champaign. He is a former member of 


the editorial advisory board of CoLLece aNp University Business. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Screening Students 


Question: Can state legislators be edu- 
cated to the problems involved in selection 
of candidates so that they will acquiesce to 
the use of screening technics?—P.D., N.D. 


ANSWER: It is less evident today 
than formerly that key legislators are 
uninformed about the need for selec- 
tive entrance requirements in state 
supported colleges. Demands for ever 
mounting appropriations to care for 
rising per capita costs, combined with 
snowballing student populations, have 
influenced temperate legislative com- 
mittees to study screening technics 
theoretically conceivable or now in use. 

Assisting the efforts of these com- 
mittees have been such agencies as the 
Council of State Governments, West- 
ern Inter-State Compact for Higher 
Education (W.LC.H.E.), councils on 
high school-college relations, state 
legislative councils, US. Office of 
Education consultants, and taxpayer 
sponsored groups organized into pub- 
lic expenditure councils. 

Unfortunately, the present actions 
of legislative groups too often turn 
on singular remedies. Restrictions 
against equality of entry put upon out- 
of-state students, prescriptions of over- 
simplified qualifying examinations, re- 
sort to arbitrary cutting scores from 
high school class ranks—all these have 
great appeal. Frequent hearings and 
much explanatory material will be 
needed if legislators are to get a bal- 
anced conception of the student selec- 
tion problem. When resistance to selec- 
tion formulas exists, educators must 
share the responsibility for the present 
confusion. Conflicting methods of 
applying tailor-made admission stand- 
ards are normal and perhaps even 
necessary in higher education but they 
do nothing to enlighten public discus- 
sion. Legislators, no doubt, would 
recognize those policies most appro- 
priate for screening quite as rapidly 
as governing boards if the position 
of the educators was unmistakably 
clear and unified. 

The story of fitting admissions and 
continuation policies to the general 
aims of public education, and their 
need for defense in the light of fac- 
tual data garnered from experience, 
has not been told very well. Admis- 
sions officers in their eagerness to con- 
form with modern psychological lore 
have couched their findings in a 


jargon understood only by their col- 
leagues in the college environment. If 
legislators are to appreciate the coun- 
selor’s reports, they must be stripped 
of gobbledegook, made incisive, and 
be told in a language common to the 
work-a-day world. Selection technics 
will be removed from suspicion when 
our college administrations are prop- 
erly prepared to describe them simply 
and to defend them vigorously —GLEN 
C. TURNER, business manager, Colo- 
rado State College of Education. 


Cooperative Planning 
Question: In large metropolitan commu- 
nities containing both publicly and privately 
supported universities, is there a basis for 
cooperative planning?—D.B., Calif. 
ANSWER: There certainly is. I would 
cite two aspects of the situation, one 
philosophical, the other geographical. 
All institutions of higher learning, 
whether tax supported or not, have the 
same objective—to maintain the best 
possible programs of instruction and 
research. Good teaching and scholar- 
ship are good teaching and scholarship 
in any institution. A major source of 
strength in our country’s system of 
higher education is its diversity. The 
public and private colleges and uni- 
versities supplement each other in at- 
taining their mutual objective. The 
principle is as valid locally as it is na- 
tionally, and implementing effective 
contributions from both types of insti- 
tutions calls for cooperative planning. 
The second aspect can be found in 
the city itself. The nontax supported 
metropolitan university generally has 
shouldered considerable responsibility 
toward its community, the same com- 
munity that its neighboring tax sup- 
ported university serves. The reasons 
for establishing new programs or 
building additional facilities are, in 
most cases, based on community needs. 
Similarly, with respect to predictions 
for enrollment, the plans of the city 
colleges for expansion or for undertak- 
ing new lines of work have an effect 
upon the programs in the private in- 
stitutions and vice versa. In a sense, all 
education, like news, is local. While 
the public and private institutions may 
have different approaches and proce- 
dures, they can work together in meet- 
ing the needs of their common com- 
munity.—GEORGE F. BAUGHMAN, vice 
president, New York University. 
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Here’s a timely answer to the need for reducing labor costs — 
a single cleaning unit that completely mechanizes scrubbing. A 
Combination Scrubber-Vac applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes 
if required, and picks up (damp-dries the floor) — all in one 
operation! Maintenance men like the convenience of working 
with this single unit... the thoroughness with which it cleans 
...and the features that make the machine simple to operate. 
It’s self-propelled, and has a positive clutch. There are no 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of the hand on 
clutch lever adjusts speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vac performs quietly. 








Finnell’s 213P Scrubber-Vac at lett, an electric 
unit for heavy duty scrubbing of large-area floors, 
has a 26-inch brush spread. Cleans up to 8,750 
sq. ft. per hour (and more in some cases), de- 
pending upon condition of the floors, conges- 
tion, et cetera. (The machine can be leased or 
purchased.) Finnell makes a full range of sizes, 
and gasoline or propane powered as well as 
electric models. From this complete line, you can 
choose the size and model that’s exactly right for 
your job (no need to over-buy or under-buy). It's 
also good to know that 4 Finnell Floor Specialist 
and Engineer is nearby to help train your mainte- 
mance operators in the proper use of the machine 
and to make periodic check-ups. 


For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone 

(Powder Dispenser or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 

and Level Cable Wind Inc., 4407 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in all 
ore Gcennseren principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
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4 reasons why more and 
school authorities are 


1. Functional beauty! 


Turns your classrooms into living rooms for learning. Bruns- 
wick’s functional designs and colors beautify any school, 
modern or traditional. And they improve teacher and pupil 
efficiency. Brunswick pioneered functional school furniture. 
Naturally, there are imitators. But Brunswick gives you 
actual proof-in-use that no other line can offer. 














more investment-minded 


buying BRUNSWICK 


2. Complete flexibility! 


Makes your rooms multi-purpose to fit modern teaching 
techniques. Brunswick Furniture moves easily, groups and 
combines. It is the only stacking line. And only Brunswick 
offers factory-built cabinets. They come on wheels if de- 
sired, have adjustable shelves, combine in countless ways. 
Brunswick Furniture is ideal for after-school activities, too. 


4. Dependable service! 


Extends throughout the life of your Brunswick equipment! 


Your representative helps you plan every installation in 
exact detail . . . from school furniture to folding gym equip- 
ment. His service begins, not ends, with the sale. He is 
always on call when needed. And he is backed by Brunswick 
dependability that has been famous for 112 years. 


Brunswick also offers a full line of space-saving equipment 
such as folding gym seating, backboards and partitions. 


ce 


3. Rugged construction! 


Means many more years of trouble-free use! The sand bag 
test above is one of many that Brunswick Furniture must 
withstand. They demonstrate Brunswick’s many construc- 
tion, engineering and quality features. Ask your represent- 
ative to explain them all. And talk to friends using Bruns- 
wick. They’ll tell you Brunswick is your best investment! 


Sates figures show that more school authorities are 
changing to Brunswick than to any other line. Four 
excellent reasons are shown on these pages. And there 
are others. One is Brunswick’s fast, dependable deliv- 
ery. Another is the way Brunswick stands 100% behind 
every piece of equipment sold. A third is that Brunswick 
offers the widest line. You can get all your needs from 
one dependable source. They all add up to quality... 
your best investment in the long run. 


See your representative, or write to The Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co.,623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Still time to order for delivery 
before school starts this fall! 


# 


the investment line 














University of Mississippi Medical Center, Jackson, Mississippi. Malvaney, Naef, Overstreet, associated architects, Jackson; 
Landaver, Guerrero & Shafer, mechanical engineers, Dallas; Farnsworth & Chambers Construction Co., general contractor, Houston; 
H. W. Lancaster & Sons, mechanical contractors, Memphis 
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One of five air conditioned student laboratories in this outstand- 
ing building. The provision of individual room control assures 


all-weather comfort and results in ideal conditions for student 
work and study. 


Each of 577 underwindow air conditioning units is individually 
controlled by a Johnson Heating-Cooling Thermostat and Water 


Valve. Proper control safeguards patient health and comfort, 
saves valuable staff time. 
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Johnson Pneumatic System Provides 
Year ’Round Climate Control for 
Modern Medical Center 


In the University of Mississippi Medical Center, 
year ‘round air conditioning benefits patients, staff 
and students alike. Throughout this modern build- 
ing...in operating rooms, special treatment rooms, 
laboratories, lecture rooms, nursing wings, offices 
and other areas...a specially designed Johnson 
Pneumatic Control System consistently maintains 
the exact temperatures and humidities required for 
every purpose. 


To produce these ideal conditions, the control sys- 
tem directs the operation of a system of 577 under- 
window type air conditioning units in perimeter 
rooms of the building and 34 central fan air con- 
ditioning systems serving the interior areas. In 
addition, there are 14 Johnson controlled heating 
and ventilating systems to meet the specialized 
needs of the laundry, equipment rooms and pent- 
house. 


Proper zoning adds to the flexibility and efficiency 
of the individual room control system. For example, 
the exterior rooms are zoned according to exposures. 
Each zone can be switched to heating or cooling 
operation, as required, independently of the other 
zones. Of special importance also is the control 
of humidities in operating rooms for protection 
against static electricity and the complete safety 
of Johnson pneumatic instruments. 


The buildings on your campus may present entirely 
different problems. Regardless of what they may 
be, Johnson Control offers the simplest, most 
practical solution. Johnson Control is pneumatic 
control—it includes all modern control features, 
requires the fewest number of components and is 
far simpler than any other type of control you can 
use. It can be applied to any kind of air condition- 
ing, heating or ventilating equipment. 


When you build or modernize, talk to your archi- 
tect or engineer about the advantages of Johnson 
Pneumatic Control. Or call an engineer from a 
nearby Johnson branch. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in 
Principa! Cities. 


Behind the scenes is this Johnson summer-winter changeover switch- 
board in one of the fan rooms. Pneumatic control systems not only 


meet every need in modern buildings, but are the simplest to operate 
and easiest, most economical to maintain. 


CONTROL 


SYSTEMS 


JOHNSON 


PNEUMATIC 


DESIGN * MANUFACTURE * INSTALLATION * SINCE 1885/| | 
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DODGE BOOKS 


for the school administrator, architect, and engineer. Texts and refer- 
ence works on architecture, engineering, and design. Here are five of 
them — send for complete catalog. 


schoo! The only handbook with every item of basic 
information needed to execute a successful 
building program 


SCHOOL PLANNING 
AND BUILDING HANDBOOK 


by N. L. Engelhardt, N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., and 
Stanton Leggett, in collaboration with over 
85 leading educators, architects, engineers and 
other specialists. 


Planning 
F Tale 
=TPliteliale, 


atclaleielele).4 


The best source of specific information for everyone concerned with the building 
program. Analyzes and defines the duties of every party involved — school official, 
architect, contractors. Sets up detailed checklists for every step of the program. 
These checklists are so minute in their coverage that they may be followed as a 
caily guide to prevent the omission of any needed item. Contains specimen contracts 
covering every contractual relationship in planning and executing a building pro- 
gram. 

SCHOOL PLANNING AND BUILDING HANDBOOK does not deal in gener- 
alities — it makes specific recommendations regarding legal services, inspection of 
work, accounting procedures and controls, extra cost items, and other specialized 
problems. 


626 pp e 53 detailed checklists e@ $12.75 





New ideas, new techniques, new buildings 


SCHOOLS FOR 
THE NEW NEEDS 


by the editors of Architectural Record 


A survey of 66 new school buildings, from all parts 

of the country, presented in 312 pages and over 900 

illustrations. Amazingly, today’s pressing need for 

economy has ended in better schools than were 

dreamed possible just a few years ago. Shorn of archi- 

tectural whimsy and inefficient space, the new school 

buildings shown here are working proof that sound planning can pay off in better 
buildings at lower cost. 


Among the hundreds of diverse topics discussed are comparative costs, expanda- 
bility, flexibility, maintenance and operating costs, architectural economies, and 
rehabilitation. Although an entire section is devoted to cost studies, special atten- 
tion to costs and economy is included in every case study in the book. 


312 pp, large 894 x 1158” size oe $9.75 


DODGE BOOKS, F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Send free Dodge Books catalog. 
Send the books checked below. Within ten days after re- 
ceipt, I shall remit the price, om a few cents postage, or 
return the book(s) without obligation. 
School Planning and Building Handbook $12.75 
Schools for the New Needs 9.75 
Time-Saver Standards 12.50 
Motels, Hotels, Restaurants and Bars 6.95 
Architectural Engineering 11.50 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


city ZONE STATE 


. . . . 42 
If check is enclosed, Dodge pays postage—same return privilege applies. 
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Explores tomorrow’s problems today 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ENGINEERING 


by the editors of Architectural Record 


100 technical studies which represent the 
newest findings in building technology. Each 
was chosen as a detailed source of specific infor- 
mation in great professional demand. Each is 
completely illustrated with plans, drawings, dia- 
grams, and photographs—over 1,400 in all. 
The book is divided into six extensive sections: 
The Building Shell, Environmetal Control, Util- 
ities, Site Planning, Materials, and Special Prob- 
lems. 


495 pp, 8% x 1158” e $11.50 





A treasure-chest of ideas on 
institutional planning 


MOTELS, HOTELS, 
RESTAURANTS AND BARS 


by the editors of Architectural Record 


Presents, in text, plans, and photographs, a 
survey of successful establishments from the 
boards of leading architects. In each case, all 
pertinent features of the building are explored 
— acoustics, air conditioning, storage, landscap- 
ing, keying of locks, kitchen planning, and many 
more. Much of this material is directly applic- 
able to dormitories, dining halls, and other col- 
lege buildings. Over 500 illustrations. 


215 pp, 858 x 114%” e $6.95 





The master reference work of 
architecture and engineering 


TIME-SAVER STANDARDS 
Revised Third Edition 


By all odds the most useful reference work of 
its kind ever published, this mammoth workbook 
has sold over 50,000 copies. Considered the 
final authority on engineering practice, architec- 
tural design, and materials technology, Time- 
Saver Standards will save long hours of tedious 
research for the student and active architect and 
engineer. 

Presents 1,895 individual topics, and a 9-page 
master index enables the user to locate any de- 
sired information in a moment. Contains over 
2,000 detailed photographs, drawings, plans, 
and charts. 


888 pp, 8'2 x 11” e $12.50 





10-DAY APPROVAL COUPON 
DETACH AND MAIL TODAY 
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WAYNE ANNOUNCES... 


new rolling gymstand advances 


PACING THE INDUSTRY AGAIN IN 1957! 


1 BRAKING SYSTEM—400% more braking area—4 times G SURFACE FINISH—New Polyester Nitro Cellulose Lacquer 
greater holding action. Finish—Greater depth of gloss—lower surface friction— 
2 ROLLING FOOT SYSTEM—When loaded, wheels retract. Foot higher abrasion resistance—will not darken with age. 

thus provides 250% more floor bearing support than any : 

other gymstand. NEW 1957 CATALOG—Planninga Gym? You'll 


: ; ant this! All-new 16-page catal in 
3 POWER OPERATION—Now—effortless opening and closing ( “rs “Baaewy ; eee =? 
; color. Write direct to: 
on high row stands (15 rows or more). 


4 PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY—Handsome color and grain in this WAY Bi E= 
rich beautiful hardwoed blends into any interior decor. 
' AUTOMATIC WOOD SURFACING—New automatic wood sur- WAVNHE IRON WORKS 


facing for more uniform eased edges—consistently smooth 166M. PEMBROKE AVE., WAYNE, PA. 
surfaces. RCLLING GYMSTANOS al FOLDING PARTITIONS * OUTDOOR GRANDSTANDS 
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Plan With HerNei-Cool Il Unit Ventilators 
For Heating, AIR CONDITIONING—Individual 
Temperature Control In Every Classroom 


Heating—and cooling—requirements vary consider- 
ably from room to room within the same college 
building, every hour of the day. That’s why the plans 
for your next building should include HerNel-Cool II 
unit ventilators—the year ‘round system which allows 
individual classroom control of heating, ventilating, 
cooling (with outside air), and air conditioning. 
HerNel-Cool II units automatically adjust condi- 
tions in each room to fit the needs at the moment. 
Whatever the weather outside, whatever the comfort 
requirements inside—no matter how they vary hour- 
to-hour, day-to-day, season-to-season—the classroom 
“climate” will always be comfortable, healthful, stim- 
ulating . . . conducive to learning. What's more, 
HerNel-Cool II individual room temperature control 
is economical, because both heating and cooling can 


UNIT VENTILATOR # PRODUCTS 


be shut down automatically when a classroom is un- 


occupied during part of the day. 


And here’s still another major advantage! HerNel- 
Cool II units offer you the option of air conditioning 
now, or at any time. Only the addition of a chiller is 
needed for complete hot weather air conditioning. 
Chilled water circulates in the same piping that carries 
hot water during cold weather. Result: even when air 
conditioning is installed later, it can be done without 
disruption of normal classroom activities, and without 
expensive alteration and installation charges. The cost 
is far less than separate heating and air conditioning 
systems—both for installation and operation. 

Would you like more information? Just write to 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, American 
Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


— yelten AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


System of Classroom Cooling, Heating and Ventilating 


HOT WATER OR STEAM 
UNIT VENTILATORS & 


AMERVENT 
FOR MILD CLIMATES 


UNIVENT GAS FIRED | SBE 
UNIT VENTILATOR 


ELECTRIC 


UNIT VENTILATOR 





ANY FUEL, ANY CLIMATE—There is a Herman Nelson Unit Specifically 
Designed to Give You More Classroom Comfort Per Dollar 





BIG ROLE FOR 
U.S.C. CINEMA 
DEPARTMENT 


University Benefits From Greatly 
Extended Use of 35mm and 16mm 
Mitchell Motion Picture Cameras 


One of the most startling developments among the 
cinema departments of colleges and universities is 
the increased contribution which the campus film 
unit has made to the field of higher education. 


A leading example is the University of Southern 
California where students using professional 
Mitchell motion picture cameras film a remarkable 
range of subjects. Films are created for classroom 
instruction public relations, sports events, campus 
activities, scientific research, audience reaction 
research, entertainment, television and industry. 


Mitchell cameras meet an extreme range of film- 
ing requirements. No other single camera has 
proven so fle xible in use as these easy -operating, 
trouble-free 35mm and 16mm cameras which con- 
sistently deliver the highest quality film 

For information about Mitchell cameras, write 
today on your letterhead 


Widely diversified filming conditions are covered in 
instruction in which Mitchell cameras demonstrate their 
great flexibility 


Mitchell camera focuses on operating room as medical 
instruction film is made by Department of Cinema at U.S. C 


ORPORATION 


666 WEST HARVARD STREET 
GLENDALE 4.CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address MITCAMCO 


Peabody and TV “Emmy” Students from all over the 
award winner, Dr. Frank world attend U. S. C. to 
Baxter, being filmed for learn the latest techniques 
the education TV and Radio of 16mm and 35mm cine- 
Center of Ann Arbor. matography. 


"85% of professional motion pictures shown in theatres throughout the world are filmed with a Mitchell | 





PROBLEM: Half-eaten portions of vegetables 
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SOLUTION: Serve halt portions with Heinz Tomato Juice 


Here’s an idea that meets the Federal School Lunch program 
requirements yet offers a pleasant variation for pupils who often 
won’t finish a 6-ounce portion of straight vegetable. The head 
dietitian of one of Pittsburgh’s largest Junior and Senior High 
Schools has practically eliminated the “half-eaten portion” prob- 
lem by serving a combination of 3 ounces of Heinz Tomato Juice 
and 3 ounces of a fruit or vegetable. 

In Heinz Tomato Juice, you’re getting the pure juice from 
Heinz own private strain of California-grown tomatoes. They are 
picked at the peak of freshness and processed within a few hours 
of gathering. There’s little, if any, loss of either minerals or vita- 
mins. Heinz Tomato Juice will not separate. Order on your Heinz 
man’s next call. In handy 514-ounce “individuals,” 46-ounce tins, 
or number 10 tins. 


CALIFORNIA PACK 


HEINZ TOMATO JUICE 


YOU KNOW IT’S GOOD BECAUSE IT’S HEINZ 
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DECIDEDLY BETTER 


DAY:-BRITE 
Lighting Jinrtu TZ, 


Give the back row a break! 


When seats are assigned in alphabetical order, the Watsons and 
Wilsons and Zimmers usually get a faraway corner...and, 
too often, a dark corner. But not here! 


Day-Brite fixtures flood this classroom with comfortable glare-free 
light ... from corner to corner, from front to back. And Day-Brite 
lighting is so easy on the school budget. . . easy to install, 

operate and maintain. You save money because Day-Brite 
fixtures are better constructed. Want proof? 


Compare. Handle. Question. You’ll see. Call your Day-Brite 
representative for a demonstration today. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5452 Bulwer Ave., 
St. Louis 7, Mo.; Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., of California, 

530 Martin Ave., Santa Clara, Calif. 


NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Lecture room in University of Miami Law Building, lighted with 


Day-Brite Luvex® fixtures to encourage concentration. 


71154 
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For a more ‘colorful “game... 


new Laykold and Grasstex’ 
two-tone tennis courts ] ‘ 


STRIKING new color combinations in red and green 
now add new brilliance to tennis court surfaces; 
and a new “dimension”’ to the game. 

Built to the same high standards that have made Laykold and 
Grasstex all-weather courts synonymous with rugged tournament 
play, the new two-tone courts in Colorcoat finish do not mark 
balls. In addition, they provide more accurate definition of 
“in-bounds” area during actual play; add immeasurably to the 
appearance of the courts; and they cost no more than single 
(green) color courts. 








On new court construction or for the resurfacing of sound, existang 
surfaces, the arresting beauty of Laykold two-tone courts is earning 
enthusiastic approval of owners, players and spectators everywhere. 


For full information, contact our office nearest you. 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 


200 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIF PERTH AMBOY,. N.J 
BALTIMORE 3. MD ST. LOUIS 17. MO CINCINNATI 38. OHIO 
MOBILE. ALA SAN JUAN 23. P.R TUCSON, ARIZ 
NGLEWOOD., CALIF OAKLAND 1, CALIF PORTLAND 8. ORE 


BEAUTIFUL new two-tone Laykold Court installa 


CLEAR definition of playing area on Laykold 
tion at the Racquet Club, Bakersfield, California 


two-tone courts means added player-approval. 


STANDARD single-color Laykold and Grasstex 
installations are also nation-wide favorites 
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It makes sense... 
DOLLARS and 


If you can buy paint with built-in engineered 
qualities and they save you money, to boot — 
it sure makes sense to look into it! 
Take Barreled Sunlight ENGINEERED Paints. 
These heavy duty paints for industrial, institutional and 
commercial buildings are not just residential paints with 
different labels. They are paints especially formulated for 
rugged service by America’s most experienced maintenance 
paint specialists. 
These paints are “engineered” in two important ways: 
First, they are engineered to stand heavy use or special 
conditions. These engineered factors save you money by 


lengthening service life . . . reducing the frequency of repainting. 


Second, Barreled Sunlight Paints are engineered to save you 
money in the actual painting. By engineered improvement in 
paint flow and paint coverage, Barreled Sunlight Paints 
actually reduce labor hours . . . save labor dollars which today 
are at least 80% of total painting costs. The net result is a 
lower on-the-wall paint cost in spite of Barreled Sunlight’s 
sometimes higher per-gallon cost. 


SENSE! 


Get Your 
Free Copy 
Today! 


Here’s good reading for anyone 
concerned with maintenance paint- 
ing. Gives clear, concise, down-to- 
earth facts on paint and color. Tells 
how Barreled Sunlight Engineered 
Paints save money three ways. 
Complete with color chips and rec- 
ommendations for every type of 
surface. For your copy of “En- 
gineered Color,” write Barreled 
Sunlight Paint Company, 35-G 
Dudley St., Providence 1, Rhode 
Island. 


A "tn, 
*Barreled 2 
-Sunlight2 
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Barreled Sunlight’ 


FOR A BETTER LOOKING, LONGER LASTING PAINT JOB AT LOWER COST 





Consolidation, Not Federation, 
May Be the Answer 


THOMAS E. BLACKWELL 


Educational Management Consultant 


Washington University, St. Louis 


FEDERATION MAY NOT BE THE ANSWER, AS AN 
editorial in the May issue of this magazine reminded 
us. With the establishment of the National Federa- 
tion of College and University Business Officers As- 
sociations, we have taken the first step toward uni- 
fication. Older members of our profession will recall 
the eloquence with which Harry Wells urged the 
creation of one strong national association. It was my 
privilege to join with him in drafting resolutions to 
this effect. 

Regional meetings are essential. They serve a vital 
need in bringing us together in the bonds of fellow- 
ship and mutual respect. They should be frequent 
enough to enable us to become friends and to help 
us solve our regional problems. The region should 
be small enough to permit us to reach the place of 
meeting with only a few hours of travel. 

‘ Equally important to the growth and development 
of our profession is a national association. Experi- 
ence has proved that a federation is a cumbersome 
substitute. We need to know our associates from 
coast to coast. National problems can be solved 
only at the national level. Strenuous times are ahead 
for higher education. 

At our national meetings, held every two years, 
adequate provision should be made on the program 
for a full discussion of the special problems of the 
smaller colleges, the tax supported institutions, and 
the larger endowed universities. Our purchasing 
agents, investment officers, and controllers should 
have their own group meetings. But the majority 
of our problems are mutual, and they should be dis- 
cussed and solved at the national level. 

Based upon 35 years of experience, first as the 
business officer of a small college and, later, as the 
vice chancellor of one of our larger universities, | 
submit the following program to the executive com- 
mittees of our several associations: 

1. By appropriate action, authorize your repre- 
sentatives on the board of the federation to join with 
the other members in drafting a constitution and by- 
laws for the creation of the National Association of 
College and University Business Officers. Upon their 
adoption by the membership of the several associa- 
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uions, the present regional and functional associations 
and the federation should be dissolved. 

2. The constitution and by-laws of the national 

association should conserve the values inherent in 
regional meetings by providing for the appointment 
of standing committees to plan and call meetings in 
10 or 12 geographical areas. 
3. The national association should have at least 
three vice presidents, selected to give recognition to 
the major geographical areas of our large country. 
By rotation, these vice presidents should succeed to 
the presidency. 

4. Standing committees should be created to as- 
sume responsibility for contract discussions with 
agencies of the federal government, for national 
legislation, and for review of the work of our ex- 
cellent cooperative purchasing organization. 

5. Annual dues should be large enough to pro- 
vide the funds necessary to achieve worth-while goals. 
They should, of course, be graduated according to 
the size of the institution. By the elimination of over- 
lapping memberships, the burden upon our institu- 
tional budgets can be reduced. 

6. Substantial economies can be effected by the 
elimination of printed proceedings. These booklets 
for many years represented the sole reference material 
of our new profession. Now that we have a national 
magazine, ably edited, the need for these costly 
printed proceedings has disappeared. National and 
regional newsletters can give us adequate summaries 
of the meetings. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BustI- 
NEss will, I am sure, continue to publish all papers 
of national interest presented at the meetings. 

Every other profession has a national associa- 
tion. How can we expect to gain nationwide recogni- 
tion without one? Almost every other profession has 
a national directory of members. Such a directory, 
with brief biographical data similar to that in “Who's 
Who in America,” would be invaluable to college 
presidents and board chairmen when they are con- 
fronted with the difficult task of selecting a new 
business officer. Unless we make provision for the 
recognition and promotion of those with adequate 
experience and training, we will not attract the best. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Collective Sterility 


PRESIDENT A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD'S BACCALAUREATE 
address to the senior class of Yale University was a 
spirited plea for the independence of creative minds. 

“Creative ideas do not spring from groups. They 
spring from individuals. . . . Could Hamlet have been 
written by a committee, or the Mona Lisa painted by a 
club? Could the New Testament have been composed 
by a conference report?” President Griswold expressed 
dissatisfaction with the “endless, sterile, stultifying con- 
ferences held in substitution, or in the desperate hope 
of substitution, for individual inventiveness.” 

“The creative power of the individual is more sorely 
needed than ever before; this alone can save us from 
collective sterility,” he said. 

It does seem that college executives often confuse the 
democratic process with that of creative thinking. The 
desire to operate democratically by getting everybody 
into the act when attempting to establish administrative 
procedures and policies results in a mish-mash of plati- 
tudinous observations or conclusions rather than some 
really significant thinking by one or two individuals. 

President Griswold has rendered a real service in sug- 
gesting that a person’s independent thinking should not 
be overwhelmed in a society that has put such a high 
premium on group action and organization. 


Poor Personnel Practice 

Most COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATORS 
are discovering that it pays off handsomely to publish 
a personnel practices manual or handbook. Gone are 
the days when a dozen departments on a campus could 
maintain a dozen different schedules as to hours worked, 
rate of pay, or welfare benefits. 

Some may contend that centralization of personnel 
programs and policies in one office makes for unwieldy 
practice and that it removes from the department head 
the full privileges of his post. True, he may lose some 
authority, but an employe is not as likely to serve long 
in a department in which he thinks his rights and 
privileges are being abused. A department head prob- 
ably will receive more loyal and enthusiastic perform- 
ance by staff members who, through a codified per- 
sonnel procedure, know what is expected of them and 
where they stand in the departmental organization. 

No institution can justify a double standard of per- 
sonnel practice in any department. A _ centralized 
personnel office may not be the answer, but consistency 
in personnel relations on campus is essential. To per- 
form otherwise is the poorest of practices and is bound 





to result in disgruntled staff members, who believe that 
they are being unfairly treated in relation to others 
within the institution. 


Federal Government Research 

FOR YEARS THERE HAS BEEN CONTROVERSY BETWEEN 
federal agencies and college and university administra- 
tors as to the principles that should apply in determining 
allowable costs of research and development performed 
by colleges and universities for the federal government. 
There appeared to be no consistency in contract prin- 
ciples in regard to overhead costs when contracts are 
negotiated with the Department of Defense, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the U.S. Public Health Service. 

The general accounting office of the federal govern- 
ment has had difficulty in reconciling the inconsistencies 
and, through the controller general and the Bureau of 
the Budget, has insisted that uniform principles be es- 
tablished. As a result, representatives of the National 
Federation of College and University Business Officer 
Associations, the Engineering Colleges Research Coun- 
cil, and the American Council on Education’s special 
committee on sponsored research have appointed a 
joint committee to develop a consolidated proposal. 
This proposal will be presented by the special commit- 
tee on sponsored research of the American Council on 
Education to the Bureau of the Budget as the unified 
position of colleges and universities. 

University representatives contend that research for 
the federal government should not be performed unless 
all costs, including overhead charges, are paid for by 
the government. Some federal agencies, by playing 
one institution against another, have written contracts 
that do not properly cover all charges, thus introducing 
the element of inconsistency into contract negotiations. 

The efforts at correcting abuses in contract negotia- 
tions have been a long time in coming. It is to be 
hoped that the current effort will produce significant 
results. Much valuable time has been wasted in hag- 
gling over contract principles that should have been 
established years ago. 


Another Candle 


THIS JULY ISSUE OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY Bust- 
NESS signalizes the completion of 11 years of editorial 
service to higher education, and the beginning of the 
twelfth year. The editors enjoy each anniversary and 
pledge themselves to produce a magazine that will be 
of help and inspiration to administrators of higher 
education everywhere. 
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“YOU SURELY ARE FORTUNATE TO BE 
on a college staff and have a three- 
month vacation each summer.” This 
is a remark that a college business offi- 
cer is likely to hear from a friend. 
How far from accurate for most college 
and university campuses today! Or is 
it still a true picture of life at your 
college? If so, you especially may 
wish to read on. 

American colleges are located among 
the “meetingest” sort of people, folk 
who will convene at the drop of a 
hat. Summer conferences on the cam- 
pus offer great opportunities for serv- 
ice to many outside groups. If these 
activities are properly managed, they 
can be sources of revenue. Let's see. 

Groups that are attracted to colleges 
for their meetings are seeking facilities 
and service in a sort of middle ground. 
They would not be happy with camp- 
ground accommodations; neither can 
they afford an elaborate hotel conven- 
tion. The college, then, might well 
specialize in scheduling the kind of 
groups it can serve best. 

Such groups include regional or na- 
tional church organizations or activi- 
ties related to church work. For de- 
nominational colleges these are a “nat- 
ural.” Often, too, 4-H clubs, scouts 
and service clubs use colleges for their 
summer programs. 

The summer need not be dominated 
by conventions, because many work- 
shops or institutes sponsored by the 
school or in cooperation with industry 
or business may prove feasible. The 
nature of these activities is limited 
only by the groups located within a 
reasonable area, and by the imagina- 
tion of the college administration. 

Conferences like to use college cam- 
puses for several reasons: 

Facilities usually are adequate for 
larger groups, say from 500 to 850 
persons, and often even for larger 
gatherings. Such groups usually wish 
housing, meals, auditorium space, 
group meeting rooms, and a variety of 
miscellaneous services. Most colleges 
already have these facilities for the 
regular academic program; therefore, 
in offering their use no special prob- 
lem exists for the business manager. 

Atmosphere, which is noncommer- 
cial and which might even lend an 
academic influence upon the guests, 
often attracts the committee on ar- 
rangements. The nostalgia of return- 


From a paper presented at the 46th an- 
nual meeting of the Central Association 
of College and University Business Officers, 
Houston, Tex., April 1957. 
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Outdoor buffet is a feature of the summer conference plans at Knox. 


Summer Use 
of School Plant 


ELMER JAGOW 


Business Manager, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 


ing to Alma Mater or to a place with 
which there is a religious or senti- 
mental tie is indeed a helpful assist to 
the college staff. 

Controls for large groups which can 
help to ensure attendance at sessions 
and participation in the general pro- 
gram speak loudly and importantly to 


a program chairman. A college, being 
removed from some of the usual con- 
ference distractions and supplying a 
kind of ethical, moral and academic 
climate, has values that conference 
planning committees appreciate. 
Financing of a complete convention 
at less than most hotels would have 
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The business manager discusses the contract and arrangements with a sum- 
mer conference representative; the residence hall director is there, too. 


to charge relieves the often all-too- 


strained treasury of the group. 
A decision must be made by the ad- 
ministration of the college as to 


whether to encourage summer use of 
its physical plant. There may be cir- 
cumstances or reasons a college might 
elect to forego such special activities 
If the nod is given, top-level atten- 
tion, talent and time must be devoted 
to the program, for it will not take 
Little success 
Staff members 
will be active during conventions must 


care of itself comes 


without eftort who 
schedule their vacations so as not to 
conflict with preparations for such con 
ferences or the conferences themselves 
A college ought not undertake a sum- 
mer schedule at the risk of overtaxing 
its staff. Often, though, an active con 


vention program can be conducted 


without serious staffing problems 


ARRANGING FOR A CONFERENCE 

Success begins with the careful se 
lection of the groups to be scheduled 
Only groups with a good history, good 
leadership, adequate financial resources, 
and a satisfactory purpose or goal 
should be included in the prospect list 
Conversely, a college that has estab- 
lished a good reputation for confer- 
ences will be sought out by interested 
groups 

Careful scheduling of facilities to en- 


sure maximum satis- 


utilization with 
faction is necessary for efficient opera- 
tion. Often several smaller compatible 
groups can be taken care of simultane- 
ously. A good 


summer program is 
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filled usually months in advance. It 
is not uncommon to learn of schools 
that have conferences “booked” a year 
or two in advance. Groups that return 
for repeat conferences make for happy 
relations. 

Ordinarily a conference that includes 
a full service routine will involve the 
receipt of several thousands of dollars. 
It becomes important, then, to execute 
agreements or contracts that spell out 
in detail the services to be provided 


Coffee breaks as 
well as banquets 
often can be prof- 
itably included at 
summer confer- 
ences, as can pri- 
vate dining space 
for conference 
leaders if desired. 


and the full amount to be charged for 
the conference. 

The business officer or his repre- 
sentative ought to plan carefully the 
manner in which the group is intro- 
duced to the college’s conference serv- 
ice. It is important to convey to the 
committee that the staff is competent 
to handle the service requested (if it 
actually is) and to explain the manner 
in which the school wishes to provide 
for the particular group. 

At this stage, the business manager 
is a salesman. He must “sell” the grou 
on the school and the way in which jt 
can serve the group to complete satig- 
faction. Attention to detail in the 
whole of convention service cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Financial details must now be dis- 
cussed. If possible, a contract ought 
to include guarantees from the group 
as to the number of persons who will 
attend, an accurate schedule of the 
program, including arrival and de- 
parture times, the financial obligations 
that will be incurred, and the ex- 
pected method of payment. It is pref- 
erable if the entire cost of the confer- 
ence can be predicted at this time. 


SOME TIPS ON WHAT TO DO! 


Each conference ought to feel that 
the service is tailored to its special re- 
quirements, and it should actually be. 

Building and room diagrams are 
helpful in assigning guests and keep- 
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There is an informality about most summer conferences. 
Workshops or institutes sponsored by the school or in co- 


ing records of their temporary loca- 
tions. Immaculate care and plenty of 
soap and fluffy towels are “musts.” If 
possible, the lounge and lobby space 
should have TV reception or music. 
A choice of single or twin-bed rooms 
is desirable. The kind of personal 
service a bellman can give is appreci- 
ated, especially by women guests. Dur- 
ing conferences, the housing accom- 
modations must have 24 hour desk 
clerk service. 

Adequate and well served meals help 
materially toward a successful confer- 
ence. Offering a choice of service gives 
the committee an opportunity to tailor 
the program to the group. Submitting 
menus, in advance, for approval often 
cements good relations, and supports 
the belief that the college is well man- 
aged. Banquets and coffee breaks often 
can be profitably included, as can pri- 
vate dining space for conference lead- 
ers if it is desired. 

How often one hears complaints 
about poorly ventilated meeting facil- 
ities or a faulty public address system! 
Such fingers of criticism ought not be 
pointed at a college interested in a 
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Flexible 
seating arrangements in the smaller 
group meeting rooms are desirable. An 
attractive speaker's rostrum and lec- 
tern are essential. 

A college imaginatively managed 
can become outstanding by perform- 
ing the essential services well and by 
offering many plus features that are 
highly appreciated. Included are secre- 
tarial services, duplicating facilities, 
newspapers (complimentary), snack 
bar, pressing and valet service, sign 
and badge facilities, and many more. 

A college convention service should 
be on a high plane. Often it is wise not 
to accept a group that wishes to cut too 
many corners. Cheapening the service 
many times defeats the principal pur- 
pose for summer conferences, which 


good conference program. 


is to make friends for the college. 


Once a group is accepted, it deserves 
wholehearted support. A conference 
manager must be alert to anticipate 
the unexpected and to remain ex- 
tremely flexible in his ability to adjust 
to changing needs and program. 

A staff that has been carefully 
trained and well informed about the 


operation with industry or business, as well as summer 
conventions, have proved feasible on the Knox campus. 


group it is serving will do a good job. 
Staff sessions in advance of the meet- 
ing outlining the special features of 
the conference are invaluable. 

It would seem that every conference 
on a college campus should have some 
real feeling of attachment with the 
college staff—at least a welcome from 
the college president or some other 
official. A personal contact with the 
school in the person of a conference 
manager is most desirable. This indi- 
vidual can effectively personify the 
college service to the group. 

The college staff must serve will- 
ingly and wholeheartedly in any such 
program and needs to be adequately 
remunerated by the college for this 
special work. 

To be really meaningful in the over- 
all college fiscal program, a conference 
schedule also must include a careful 
and adequate cost accounting system. 
It is essential to be able to identify 
and separate results from regular 
school year activity. Prompt and ac- 
curate billing to conference groups 
“wraps up” a well designed summer 
use of the plant. + 


—_— 
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THESE DAYS IT Is COMMON ENOUGH 
to hear the college or university called 
“big business.” Our great universities 
and colleges have not been in the past, 
are not now, and cannot in the future 
become “big businesses.” 

It is true they have large budgets. 
But if one added together the annual 
disbursements of all the stores, restau- 
rants, movies and service stations on 
Main Street in a town of 20,000, the 
sum would make a large annual budget. 
Yet we don’t class such operations as 
big business. Like the small town, the 
university or college is a collection of 
many enterprises—some large and some 
quite small—rather than a single big 
business 


DISTINCTION IMPORTANT 


The distinction is real and important. 
In the small town enterprises, indi- 
vidual initiative and independent op- 
erations are vital. A grocery and a 
movie theater must be managed differ- 
ently. In the college community, the 
drama and the chemistry departments 
must also be managed differently and 
as separate units. A high degree of 
autonomy and individuality are vital. 

In a large business, one unit may 
operate at a loss if other units are 
sufficiently profitable to compensate 
for this. But in a university a highly 
successful drama department in no way 
compensates for a weak chemistry de- 
partment. We must try to strengthen 
each independently and in its own way 

As a second point, perhaps we should 
consider what part the concept of busi- 
ness, either big or small, should play 
in university activities. Are business 
methods and university activities fun- 


From a paper presented at the Central 
Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers, Houston, Tex., April 1957 
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The Professor and 
the Business Office 


ROBBIN C. ANDERSON 


Professor of Chemistry, University of Texas, Austin 


damentally compatible? When we talk 
about applying to a college the prac- 
tical, efficient methods of accounting 
and purchasing that businesses have 
developed, do we remember that these 
methods were designed for profit mak- 
ing systems and are not necessarily the 
most practical and efficient for a non- 
profit operation? 

My third point involves the fact that 
much of the work of a college program 
is strictly personal atid creative in 
character. This should be true at the 
freshman level; at the graduate level 
it has to be completely and exclusively 
so. 

In our American pattern of educa- 
tion we have tried to offer opportunity 
to all. Our school systems and our 
state laws have gradually been molded 
by the idea that every youngster should 
go through high school. Our philoso- 
phy is not one of trying to judge 
youngsters as good or bad students, 
but rather to try to teach each one as 
best we can. There is no weeding-out 
at this level. 

In college and university work the 
situation is different. The student may 
start from the beginning in a profes- 
sional school, such as engineering or 
pharmacy, or he may take a liberal 
arts course leading to law school or 
medical school or to graduate school 
for a PhD. in science or to training in 
diplomatic service, or to numerous 
other fields. Yet, in almost every case, 
he is entering upon a program in 
which the quality of his work from the 
very start may be used to determine 
whether he is well fitted for a certain 
line of work for the rest of his life. 
Here, then, the educational process is 
selective 

At present there is little prospect 
that we can supply the buildings and 


faculties needed if we should try to 
continue at college level the nonselec- 
tive processes of high school. The stu- 
dents in each field, therefore, will face 
some sort of hurdles or barriers to 
weed out part of them, even if it is 
nothing more than competition for a 
seat in the classroom. 

We could, of course, make this a 
purely statistical process based upon 
grade averages and such, but we know 
this isn’t really efficient for the selec- 
tion of those best qualified. It’s simple 
to administer, but administration is 
not the primary objective. What is 
needed is a system that helps each 
student develop as an individual and 
find the things he does best rather than 
one that just drops him. This also must 
be a system that pushes him to do his 
best work and to enjoy working hard 
in the field of his talent rather than 
just doing enough to slip by. 


REQUIRES CAREFUL PLANNING 


There must then be opportunities 
for him to work on his own and to 
have personal contacts with experi- 
enced and mature workers in his fields 
of interest. These are not made avail- 
able by mass production or assembly 
line methods. It requires careful plan- 
ning of buildings and budgets to per- 
mit a maximum of personal and indi- 
vidual activities. 

The problem of creative activity 
also begins at an early level. The 
youngster who is just at that age when 
he is prone to question everything in 
the various rules and regulations and 
habits set up by his family and school 
and society is just the one who is likely 
to try something nobody else believes 
will work and thus create something 
really new and different. Most of his 
efforts are abortive, but many of the 
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major discoveries of science, many 
truly great works of literature, have 
had their origin in the universities. 

The problem of maintaining such 
creative work in large organizations 
has been dramatized recently in a book, 
“The Organization Man,” which in 
turn reflects the concern over this that 
has been growing in recent years. 

In a recent address to the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, O. A. 
Ohmann of Standard Oil of Ohio called 
attention to the fact that, out of all the 
household appliances we use, the only 
one invented in a large corporation is 
the garbage disposal unit. Large cor- 
porations, he points out, exist for get- 
ting things done. They place a pre- 
mium on those who make the business 
run—the administrators. They empha- 
size mass production and standardized 
operations, so major changes are costly. 
Thus they are likely to turn up a steady 
stream of small revisions and stepwise 
improvements, but the man who thinks 
in terms of major changes—who might 
want Standard Oil, for instance, to take 
up solar energy—is likely to seem very 
much like a monkey wrench in the 
organizational gears. 


The innovator is likely to be men- 
tally restless and unorthodox. He tends 
to reject present environment and 
present methods and to think in terms 
of drastically different ideas. All of 
this makes him difficult to deal with in 
an organizational pattern. 

Attempts made to analyze the nature 
of the processes of creative thought 
show that one factor of importance is 
a detached point of view. The person 
must be able to step back as it were, 
detach himself from the surroundings, 
and take a long, clear, impartial look 
at existing methods, noting their ad- 
vantages and defects. He must then 
be able to speculate on new ideas, to 
look beyond what is now known, and 
to assume that something not yet actual 
is nonetheless possible. This involves 
a willingness to discard what may now 
be working pretty well and to take 
an impractical jump in a different di- 
rection just on the chance that at some 
future date this may turn up something 
far better. 

In research this may be repeated 
many times as each development along 
the line suggests a different angle, so 
the final product may turn out to be 


Does the business office demand a 60 day prediction on what the 
instructor is going to find out in exploring in an unknown field? 
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something that was completely un- 
foreseen at the start. 

If this sort of process must be car- 
ried out in surroundings and among 
companions that lead to nothing more 
than a reputation for being a lazy and 
impractical day-dreamer with a lot of 
screwball ideas, it’s hardly likely that 
any successful creative work will be 
accomplished. Now and then one needs 
people to talk to who can appreciate 
an idea for its own sake, analyze it, and 
perhaps add a few suggestions. 

This is the atmosphere a university 
must strive to give its creative workers, 
among its ordinary students and also 
among that group of older, perennial 
students who make up its faculty. It 
should be a community of creative 
scholars. This evidently involves no 
easy assignment for the administrative 
workers who must keep this company 
functioning smoothly. Yet the mainte- 
nance of such an atmosphere, in spite 
of the conditions of crowding we must 
face, is by all odds the most important 
problem before our educational insti- 
tutions today—before their faculties 
and before the business and adminis- 
trative officers. 

This problem of fostering creative 
abilities is not just one of finding that 
occasional one-in-a-million genius and . 
perhaps giving him special treatment. 
The spark may flare on occasion in 
each youngster. It can easily be doused, 
but it can also be fanned and brought 
to burning in the proper atmosphere. 

There has been a growing tendency 
over the years to keep youngsters in 
school for longer periods. This results 
primarily from a commendable desire 
to give each one the best possible edu- 
cation, but I fear it is also helped by 
the wish to keep them out of the com- 
petitive labor and professional market 
for as long as possible. In any event, 
the young man who graduates from 
high school at 18 faces at least four 
and often eight years more of training 
before he can enter his life's work. 

Youth is a venturesome period. His- 
tory shows us many examples of star- 
tling discoveries and major innovations 
made by persons in the late teens and 
early twenties. If we offer no outlets 
for this spirit, if throughout college we 
stifle individuality by keeping such 
students merely sitting around listen- 
ing to lectures from their elders, what 
then is to happen to the progressive 
element in our businesses and profes- 
sions as time goes on? 

With these ideas as background, 
let's take a look now at the operations 
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of the business office and the business 
officer. I suggest that we take this 
look, not through the eyes of a pro- 
fessor, but as a young instructor may 
see it. 

The professor may accept many bad 
practices from force of habit. Or he 
may have learned successful ways of 
going around the rules and regulations. 
The newcomer is likely to take the 
system at face value and to follow it as 
such for at least a time. 

The point of view of the young in- 
structor also will give a test of the need 
for autonomy and individuality. It is 
in this early stage that the matter of a 
set of surroundings and a system of 
operations designed to foster creative 
activity is particularly important. 

I'd like to suggest some questions 
that should be asked about this young 
instructor in his relations with the 
business office 

First of all, does the business officer 
give him good surroundings in which 
to work? Does he have a reasonably 
private office so that he can work there 
on occasion without disturbance? Is 
the office comfortably, respectably and 
serviceably furnished? A young man 
doesn’t grow in loyalty to an institu- 
tion by working in an office where he 
can't study effectively and can’t receive 
students, colleagues or visitors with a 
feeling of pride. Serviceable furnish- 
ings these days, incidentally, may cover 
quite a bit of territory, including in 
many cases special typewriters, calcu- 
lators, drawing boards, and the like. 

These are fairly obvious things, and 
it's the responsibility of each depart- 
ment to help keep the business officer 
informed of such needs. But is the busi- 
ness officer's approach—through the 
budget—sympathetic to these needs as 
they arise, or is the department just 
expected to scrounge such things out 
of its regular budget? 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCES HELP 


Some business officers are like the 
librarian who is happy when all the 
books are safely on the shelves under 
his eagle eye. They are happy with 
neat sets of written records instead of 
getting out to see whether the dollars 
are really working, whether the faculty 
is actually getting the services the 
budget purports to provide. Business 
officers should audit services as well 
as dollars. 

Then there is the matter of travel. 
The exchange of ideas means much in 
creative work. Some of this the in- 
structor can get on campus, but much 
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of it must come from contacts at pro- 
fessional meetings with persons from 
other localities. Is the business office 
seriously concerned with finding out 
what funds are needed for sound travel 
policies and trying to provide them, or 
is it simply the office that checks the 
mileage record and then informs the 
young man how much out of what the 
trip cost him it will mot pay? 

Consider too the purchase of equip- 
ment and materials the instructor needs 
for his work. Does the business office 
ask him to predict 90 or 60 or 30 days 
in advance what he is going to find out 
in exploring in an unknown field, or 
does it help him in that continual re- 
evaluation and revising that are the 
essence of research? Of course, care 
must be taken in purchasing, but a 
complacent business officer may check 
the purchasing system solely by com- 
paring prices paid with list prices and 
counting the difference as “savings.” 
He might run a real cost analysis by 
adding in the cost of the time the in- 
structor and perhaps several assistants 
waste while the business officer takes 
bids and then finds he has to order 
from the place the instructor told him 
at the beginning was the sole supply 
house. 

Such a business manager has never 
tried to calculate the cost to the uni- 
versity of the ideas lost because it 
would take too long to get the ma- 
terials to try them out. These costs are 
much more serious than most admin- 
istrators realize and should not be over- 
looked in planning purchasing. 


HOW EXPLAIN THIS? 


Imagine what a furor there would 
be if some department failed to account 
for $5000 or $10,000 of its funds! 
But what happens to the young in- 
structor who proudly comes in with 
$25,000 he has managed to get for 
support of his research? The college 
quickly grabs onto some $8000 or 
$10,000. This may be quite justifiable, 
but what accounting does the young 
instructor get? “Overhead,” he is told. 
I'd suggest that the business officer give 
him an accounting of the overhead. 
Incidentally, if some of this goes into 
increasing the university's service funds, 
let him see that he gets the increased 
service. 

What happens if the young instruc- 
tor wants to do something contrary 
to previous practice? Is he simply told 
that this is “against the board’s rules” 
or “against the state law,” without its 
being noted that this answer probably 


is based on some clerk's interpretation 
of an office memorandum issued after 
a directive came from the president 
calling attention to a new ruling or 
a mew law? Or does someone check 
occasionally to see if the interpreta- 
tion is correct or even take time to 
find out what the trouble is and even 
perhaps suggest on occasion how regu- 
lations might be changed? After all, 
boards—even legislative committees— 
have been known to be surprisingly 
reasonable when shown that new dif- 
ficulties are arising under old laws. 

Finally, is the business manager will- 
ing to trust the instructor's judgment 
on business matters in the instructor's 
own field? Time and time again one 
sees a young man carefully compile 
information on some new specialist 
for the staff—say a glassblower—show- 
ing that glassblowers over the country 
are paid $6000 or $8000 a year. And 
then some personnel officer who has 
never seen a glassblower tells him ia 
a fatherly tone that obviously the school 
can't pay the glassblower more than it 
pays the head stockroom man, who 
makes $4200 a year 

Or perhaps the business office pays 
a nice fee to a firm of management 
consultants -— who've probably never 
seen a live glassblower either—to elicit 
the information that glassblowers are 
paid $6200 to $8100 a year. 


MORE THAN A WATCHDOG 

These examples are, of course, over- 
simplified, but it is true that one finds 
a surprising reluctance in many busi- 
ness offices to trust and use the wide 
variety of talents and background in 
financial or personnel matters in many 
special lines represented in their own 
faculties. 

I do not underrate in any way the 
contributions which the business office 
can make, but I urge that the business 
officer's approach should not just be 
a negative one as the watchdog of the 
rules and the pennies but rather that 
his approach be a positive effort to 
develop the services needed. 

We in the sciences are particularly 
conscious of this because of the stead- 
ily increasing needs for new services 
and instruments. Time was when a 
chemistry department needed balances, 
chemicals and glassware. Now we need 
computers, electron microscopes, mass 
spectroscopes—with all the specialized 
staff to care for them—and I use the 
word “need” with all due care. This is 
increasingly true of other departments, 


too. + 
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IN THE PROCESS OF MAKING A SELF- 
survey of our management practices 
at Connecticut College, there were 
times when it seemed quite painful. 
But, as in all such instances, since the 
pain has eased the survey committee 
eagerly welcomes an opportunity to 
discuss the study. 

Connecticut College is an independ- 
ent, gift supported liberal arts college 
for women. A residential college, it 
has an enrollment of 850 undergrad- 
uates. The problems encountered and 
the technics of self-survey used by 
other kinds of institutions would, of 
necessity, vary a great deal from ours. 

An officer of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education approached 
our president, Dr. Rosemary Park, and 
told her of the Fund's interest in dis- 
covering whether a survey of the 
administrative practices of a college 
could be successfully made by mem- 
bers of an institution’s own staff. Pres- 
ident Park saw this proposal as an 
opportunity for the college to make 
such a study at little cost to itself, and 
she was also interested in the self- 
survey as a technic. 


COMMITTEE OF THREE WOMEN 


A grant was made to the college 
by the Fund, and the president ap- 
pointed a committee of three women: 
Dr. Frances Botsford, Mary DeGange, 
and myself. No man could be freed 
to work on the committee at that time. 

The president wished faculty repre- 
sentation, and chose Dr. Bots- 
ford of the department of zoology. Dr. 
Botsford is a scholar; she has a scien- 
tific approach, has been on the 
faculty for many years, and enjoys the 
respect of faculty and administration. 

The second member, Mrs. DeGange, 
had been at the college more than 
28 years and had worked in almost 


she 


every business office in the college. 
As an assistant to the business man- 
ager, she knows our business opera- 
tions well. As assistant to the presi- 
dent, I was appointed because I was 
new at the college and was “so igno- 
rant both of the college and of its 
practices that it could be hoped that 
my position on the committee would 
lend objectivity to the study,” as Dr. 
Park has said quite often. 

President Park then the 
survey committee and the administra- 
tive officers of the college to meet 
with Irving Salomon of the Fund for 


invited 


Adapted from an address presented at 
the Eastern Association of College and 
University Business Officers. 
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“Operation Bootstrap” 


was what we called 


Our Self-Survey 


WARRINE EASTBURN 


Assistant to the President, Connecticut College 


the Advancement of Education, and 
basic plans for the study were dis- 
cussed. 

This, in brief, is the procedure we 
followed: 

First, the committee determined the 
areas to be studied. We chose the 
offices of the president, admissions, 
bursar, business manager, and public 
relations; the college library; the auxil- 
iary enterprises, including residence 
and dining halls and the bookshop, 
and, in addition, the use of administra- 
tive space. We soon found that this 
a rather ambitious undertaking, 
and at least two of the areas were not 
completed to our satisfaction. 

As a committee, we met with each 
department head individually for gen- 
eral discussion of the department's 
function and to establish further pro- 
cedure. Each department head then 
submitted a written record of depart- 
mental organization, which became the 
basis of our thinking and planning. 
As the analysis of each department 
developed, we conferred with other 
personnel in the department to com- 
pare points of view and to keep the 
study objective. 

There was much debate as to the 
advisability of making a shorthand 
record of our conferences. Our fear 
was that this technic would formalize 
our meetings with members of the 
staff and act as an inhibiting force. 
On the other hand, we argued, a word- 
for-word transcription could be re- 
viewed by each person interviewed as 
a means of correcting false impres- 
sions, deleting seeming ambiguities, 
and documenting verbal data. We 
found that the staff favored the technic 
so we followed it. 


was 


New London, Conn. 


One member of our committee then 
followed up in each area and gathered 
the specific facts needed. All data com- 
piled were reviewed by the whole 
committee, and the written report of 
each area was then taken back to the 
department head for study prior to a 
second conference. This was a labori- 
ous technic, but it paid off in gaining 
the cooperation of each administrative 
officer. 

There were instances in which an 
administrative officer did agree 
with our final report and our final 
recommendations. We entered this as 
a minority report by use of the stand- 
ard asterisk, indicating “Not approved 
by ....” I believe this technic to be 
valuable. It affords an opportunity 
for the president and board of trus- 
tees to give close scrutiny to the points 
of disagreement between an adminis- 
trative officer and the survey com- 
mittee. 


not 


AIDED BY CONSULTANTS 


It was mecessary in our study to 
make a thorough inspection of the 
physical plant. In two cases—in the 
analysis of the power plant where the 
college generates its own electricity, 
and in the analysis of the telephone 
system—we called in professionally 
trained consultants. 

The committee studied surveys made 
in other colleges. We used the ques- 
tionnaire method to compare our resi- 
dence hall practices with 27 other 
colleges. In the course of the study 
we visited a number of other colleges, 
a procedure that was time consuming 
but very helpful. 

We also found it of value to invite 
faculty comment on present adminis- 
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trative practices. The faculty took full 
advantage of this chance to air its 
views on administrative procedures. 
When the report was completed and 
the facts were presented, we were able 
to correct some erroneous ideas that 
existed in faculty minds in relation to 
these practices. To cite examples, opin- 
ions were expressed that an excessively 
high amount of our budget was spent 
on plant maintenance and landscaping. 
By its use of reasonably reliable com- 
parative data, our study actually showed 
that we spent up to 4.5 per cent more 
of the total budget on instruction and 
up to 4.7 per cent less of the total 
budget on plant maintenance than “a 
fairly broad cross section of institu- 
tions of higher learning” with whom 
we made comparisons. 

In another instance, the cost of our 
telephone service was challenged. The 
committee believed that substantial 
savings to the college might result 
from a change in the type of telephone 
service offered since our service seemed 
to exceed that given in many colleges. 
After investigation, however, we made 
no recommendation for change in the 
present system, as in our case the 


savings would be almost negligible 
and the present system adds to effi- 
ciency of administration. After we had 
pointed up such facts, typical faculty 


comment was: “That’s what we wanted 
to know.” 


REPORT TO FACULTY, STUDENTS 


A report of our findings was given 
both to the faculty and to the student 
body. The report was well received 
by the board of trustees, the faculty, 
and the student group, and there came 
about a new awareness of our prob- 
lems. Each group seemed more will- 
ing to help in their solution. 

In making this survey of the non- 
instructional phases of our operation, 
we tried at all times to view adminis- 
trative practices in terms of the edu- 
cational interests of the college, as we 
all are increasingly aware of the neces- 
sity to effect every economy and effi- 
ciency in noninstructional operation 
in order to increase the purchasing 
power of the educational dollar for 
purposes of instruction. 

Certainly, the most urgent need of 
Connecticut College is to increase fac- 
ulty salaries if we are to maintain our 
standards of teaching, hold our present 
faculty, and attract more distinguished 
faculty to our campus. This fact be- 
came painfully evident when we re- 
leased a good instructor to take a job 
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in government at about two and a 
half times his college salary. 

Connecticut College is comparatively 
young and its small endowment earns 
a relatively modest income. Further 
economies, combined with the gener- 
osity of friends, are needed to keep 
us in our present enviable position, 
that of being in the black. These facts 
were in the back of the thinking of 
the survey committee as we studied. 

Viewed as a technic, here are some 
of the possible strengths and weak- 
nesses of the self-survey. 

To establish my own position, | 
wholeheartedly support the premise 
that a self-survey can be made inter- 
nally, and that possibly it has some 
outstanding advantages. Perhaps the 
first is that of cost. I do not feel at 
liberty to quote the exact amount of 
the grant made to us by the Fund, 
but I can say that the total cost of 
the study was something over $7000. 

Action has already been taken by 
our president to make savings this 
year that will equal at least twice that 
amount, perhaps more; other recom- 
mendations are being considered so 
that, economically speaking, it has paid 
off. 

There is no way to know whether 
professional consultants might have 
pointed up ways to achieve much 
greater savings were the college in a 
position to take advantage of their 
services. 

In my opinion, however, there is 
one even greater advantage to a self- 
survey than the cost. That is that the 
committee members who make the 
study remain on the campus and are 
available for further consultation as 
the proposals for change are consid- 
ered by president and board. This is 
not to say that our committee is pres- 
suring for action on the recommenda- 
tions. We consider our report as a 
series of suggestions, some of which 
need far more study. 

The study did much to point up the 
relationship of the academic and non- 
academic phases of our college. There 
has been a new awareness that without 
an instructional program there would 
be no need for a $744 million plant 
and, without the $714 million plant, 
there could be no residential college 
as we know ict. 

The college community also was 
interested to know more of the facts 
brought out by the survey, such as 
that we are getting an increasing per- 
centage of high ranking students. Peo- 
ple were interested in the comparison 


of fees. Our fees appear high ($1950), 
but we have no extra charges so that 
when shown the fees of other colleges 
in this area and realizing that the 
extra fees made for higher totals than 
ours, the students thought it a great 
day. They also were glad to hear of 
the work programs in other colleges, 
and the faculty was especially pleased 
to have encouraging concrete facts 
about the library. These facts are not 
peculiar to a self-survey, but the inter- 
est has been sustained partially be- 
cause the committee is “on deck,” so 
to speak. Faculty members have sug- 
gested that a similar survey be made 
of the instructional program. 

The administrative officers who 
worked with us on the study assumed 
this responsibility in addition to an 
already heavy work load, but they had 
an Opportunity to point up the good 
features of their departmental organi- 
zation and to use the study as a new 
springboard again to make requests for 
personnel or equipment that had not 
been acted upon in the past. 

The departments under close scru- 
tiny took time out to evaluate the 
effectiveness of their administrative 
operations, and this led the president 
affectionately to call our survey “Oper- 
ation Bootstrap,” for we were all work- 
ing just a little harder to find more 
ways by which we might pull our- 
selves up and to seek out those areas 
in which, over a period of time, we 
might have come to equate “stand- 
ards” with “comfort.” 

To compare our practices with those 
of other colleges was a most difficult 
task, and at times an impossible one. 
Comparative data such as that pro- 
duced in the 60 College Study will 
be a boon to future survey teams and 
was of particular value to us in the 
study of our library. 


SURVEY TAKES FIVE MONTHS 


It took five months to make the 
self-survey and present a written report 
to the president. This length of time 
undoubtedly could be lessened were a 
committee to work full time on the 
project. That some of our work proved 
to be waste motion is fact. That fur- 
ther follow-up in certain areas should 
be made is also fact. 

The other members of the com- 
mittee and I believe that Connecticut 
should be justly proud of its adminis- 
trative organization, and, as a survey 
team, we gained satisfying rewards 
from the opportunity to know more 
about our college. + 
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Should Students Share 
in Policy Making? 


When the administration expresses full confidence in the 
policy making process, student leaders 


SOME YEARS AGO, WHILE I WAS AT- 
tending a staff meeting at another 
university, the chairman opened the 
discussion by asking: “How much self- 
government permit the 
students to think they have this year?” 
This question expressed a duality of 
thought: It recognized the necessity 
of student government on the univer- 
sity campus but genuine 
skepticism about the adequacy of stu- 
dents at the policy making level. 


should we 


reflected 


Student government was permitted 
strictly as a means of assisting in dis- 
ciplinary problems, of placating stu- 
dents about their “rights,” and of im- 
proving campus morale. Although 
these reasons are valid and have un- 
doubtedly played an important rdle in 
the evolution of student government 
organizations since their awkward be- 
ginnings about 1830, they are not the 
only reasons for general recognition of 
student government as an integral part 
of university and college administra- 
t10n. 

Although 
exist about 


considerable differences 
the amount of authority 
that should be vested in student or- 
ganizations, there are two important 
purposes for such delegation: (1) 
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take their respon- 


Sound administration calls for sharing 
responsibilities with students in order 
to maintain smooth relations with 
them; (2) sharing these responsibil- 
ities provides educational opportu- 
nities for student leaders that cannot 
be taught in the classroom. 
Nonacademic activities are appro- 
priate concerns of the student body, 
i.e. residence hall affairs, fraternities 
and sororities, campus athletics, lec- 
tures, publications and a wide range of 
social events. On a few campuses 
where the honor system exists, the stu- 
dents are responsible for its policies 
and operation. During recent years the 
desirability of extending student gov- 
ernment to include curricular and fiscal 
matters has been discussed. This ex- 
tension of authority is not sound 
Whereas in extracurricular activities 
students are personally acquainted with 
the problems because they are within 
their realm of personal experience, such 
is not the case in the latter two areas. 
The educational and _ professional 
training offered by a university are the 
products or services of that institu- 
tion. While the opinions and reactions 
of the students undoubtedly do and 
should influence the curricular prod- 


sibilities seriously. Decisions reached by the coopera- 
tive process are highly respected by the student body. 


uct—just as the reaction of customers 
influences commercial products of 
manufacturers—the influence of stu- 
dents should and must remain indirect. 
A second reason for excluding these 
areas is that an institution requires 
long-range planning if it is to survive 
and serve. Such planning is beyond the 
training or experience of the students. 

Having defined the area of univer- 
sity and college life in which student 
government should be established, the 
remainder of this discussion will be 
directed to answering the question: 
What factors must be considered in 
order that student government can 
achieve its two goals of sound admin- 
istration and of 
leadership? 


education student 

The first step in cooperative planning 
and decision making is the establish- 
ment of a system of student govern- 
ment that will bring the best student 
leadership to the forefront. Since ad- 
ministrators do not work directly with 
the entire student body, but only with 
their elected representatives, it is 
essential that the real leaders are rec- 
ognized as such by their fellow stu- 
dents. When this system of government 


has been established, student leaders 
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must be offered the opportunity of 
sharing the responsibility for making 
decisions and their réle must be re- 
spected and supported at all times. 

To maintain a system that is a 
middle ground between two extremes 
requires continuous effort. In some 
colleges and universities, student gov- 
ernment is stifled by paternalism; the 
administrators are willing to discuss 
problems and situations but are not 
willing that students should share in 
the final decisions. When there is a 
failure to share in the decision making, 
student government is an impotent 
force regardless of the amount of dis- 
cussion that may precede the handed- 
down decision. 

In contrast with a paternalistic atti- 
tude, in other colleges the feeling 
prevails that the administrator who 
really believes in student government 
is the one who takes a completely 
laissez-faire attitude and leaves it com- 
pletely up to the students to run the 
show. By following such a policy, stu- 
dent government is doomed because of 
the administration's refusal to share 
the responsibilities for decisions. Stu- 
dent leaders need administrative sup- 
port for their programs, just as the 
administration needs the assistance of 
student leaders. 


ELECT TRUSTWORTHY LEADERS 


If a cooperative system has been 
established and real authority for deci- 
sion making has been delegated, stu- 
dents consistently will choose their 
most capable and trustworthy leaders. 
When students realize they are electing 
officers who have real responsibility 
and real authority, they elect those 
whom they respect and trust. Several 
examples of this theory in practice at 
Vanderbilt can be cited. 

A long line of strong leaders has 
served as officers and members of the 
Honor Council, which has been in 
effective operation at Vanderbilt since 
the university opened in 1875. All 
academic work, both in and outside the 
classroom, is conducted under the 
honor system. The council has com- 
plete jurisdiction in all cases of cheat- 
ing; its decisions are final and are not 
reviewed by the administration. The 
council is one of the most powerful 
governmental bodies on the campus 
and through the years it has had com- 
petent student leadership. Regardless 
of the political situation that may exist 
on the campus, students each year have 
been consistent in electing the best of 
their group. 
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Another form of sharing in decision 
making is the Publications Board at 
Vanderbilt. The board has complete 
jurisdiction over all student publica- 
tions. It consists of five faculry mem- 
bers appointed by the chancellor, five 
students elected by the faculty advisory 
committee on student affairs, four stu- 
dents elected by the board itself, and 
one student appointed by the Student 
Senate. 

This board not only appoints the 
staff for the university's radio station, 
weekly newspaper, yearbook and other 
student publications, but it determines 
the editorial and fiscal policies. Occa- 
sionally something gets into print that 
embarrasses the university or is er- 
roneous or a misinterpretation but, on 
the whole, the board with its prepon- 
derance of student members exercises 
excellent judgment, discretion and 
business acumen. 

A third illustration concerns frater- 
nity and sorority presidents. In many 
instances these leaders also are in posi- 
tions of high office in other campus 
organizations. It is suggested that be- 
cause the system makes the president 
completely responsible for the frater- 
nity of sorority—including the 
collection of dues, table and house 
management, and collection of debts— 
the members elect a president whom 
they respect. The same leadership 
qualities also are respected in other 
areas of student activities for similar 
reasons. 

Student leaders should be encour- 
aged to make recommendations in all 
nonacademic areas of student life. If 
the proper cooperative relationship 
exists between administration and stu- 
dents, the decisions will be agreed 
upon in most instances by all parties. 

While sharing the responsibility for 
decision making, the réle of the ad- 
ministrator is to work with the stu- 
dents throughout the discussion period, 
exercising leadership in pointing to- 
ward the proper recommendation. If, 
in the judgment of the administrator, 
an erroneous recommendation is being 
reached, he should exert every effort to 
hold the decision in abeyance until 
such time as the students have an op- 
portunity to reexamine the situation. 
If, after a period of time, the adminis- 
trator is unable to convince the student 
leaders of his convictions in the matter, 
he might decide that it is better to 
accept the students’ recommendations. 
In many instances he will find their 
judgment to be sound. Only on rare 
occasions should he exercise arbitrary 


authority and overrule their collective 
conclusions. 

The advantages of sharing the policy 
making responsibility with the stu- 
dents far outweigh the disadvantages. 
When the administration expresses full 
confidence in the ability of students to 
share in the policy making process, the 
student leaders take their responsibil- 
ities seriously. The decisions reached 
by the cooperative process are more 
respected by the student body than 
when decisions are arbitrarily handed 
down by the administration. 

From an administrative standpoint, 
executing policies arrived at by the co- 
operative process is far less difficult 
because student leaders who have 
shared the responsibility for making the 
policies also will share the job of ex- 
ecuting them. 


TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION 


The technic of sharing responsibil- 
ities establishes two-way communica- 
tion between administration and the 
entire student body, thus enabling all 
to understand one another. Through 
the same channels, administration and 
students can exchange ideas about cur- 
riculums and fiscal matters. Such mu- 
tual confidence will result in better 
esprit de corps throughout the college. 

Student leaders soon learn that along 
with the satisfaction of decision mak- 
ing are burdens and difficulties. For 
instance, fraternity leaders learn how 
difficult it is to enforce policies that 
affect their own membership adversely. 
Members of the Honor Council learn 
how difficult it is to judge whether a 
man is honest or dishonest. They are 
keenly aware of the rules of fair play 
when they realize that their judgment 
directly affects the entire future of a 
fellow student. The dormitory councils 
learn firsthand how difficult it is to 
maintain residence hall decorum and 
carry out decisions that affect their 
fellow men. 

These experiences in responsibility 
and in leadership cannot be taught in 
the classroom nor can they be learned 
in discussion sessions with the admin- 
istrator. Only through sharing the re- 
sponsibility for decisions can their true 
impact be realized fully. 

' Colleges and universities that have 
devised successful systems for coopera- 
tive planning and sharing of respon- 
sibility for policy making have found 
these systems to be among their most 
important educational offerings, as well 
as their most effective devices for ad- 
ministration. + 
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IN CONNECTION WITH A PROBLEM 
facing the press department of a uni- 
versity, the auditors were approached 
for a solution. The Press, in coopera- 
tion with an outside organization, had 
published a book under an arrange- 
ment whereby the outside organization 
made an initial cash outlay and the 
Press paid all out-of-pocket costs. In- 
direct costs such as administrative and 
clerical salaries were not to be con- 
sidered. Each party was to retain the 
receipts from its sales of the book. 

Profit from the sale of the book was 
to be used to equalize between the 
Organizations the cash outlays not 
“paid back” by receipts—the remain- 
der of the profit to be divided equally. 
In other words, the cost of the book 
and any surplus or deficit were to be 
shared equally by both organizations. 

The loophole in the arrangement 
was that no provision was made for 
a separate accounting of the receipts 
and expenditures of the book. Re- 
ceipts for the outside organization 
were in the form of University Press 
invoices of books sent to that organ- 
ization to meet its sales requests. Re- 
ceipts from the sales of the book by 
the Press were entered in a revolving 
account which was used for the re- 
ceipts of other Press publications as 
well. The initial cash outlay of the out- 
side organization was its “expendi- 
ture.” Postings to three different 
accounts constituted the Press’ ex- 
penditures. 

The book was partially technical in 
nature and, at first, its acceptability by 
the public was looked upon dubiously. 
But sales of the book “went well” and, 
after most of the copies had been sold, 
both parties to the publication ar- 
rangement were anxious to know 
their financial status in regard to the 
book. The auditors in their position 
of third-party verifiers were called up- 
on to work out a final cash settlement 
between the outside organization and 
the University Press that would be 
acceptable to both. 

The management aiders accepted 
the request for a solution in order to 
aid the Press administration as well 
as the university business office ad- 
ministration, of which they were a 
part. Also the auditors believed the 
problem to be an extremely challeng- 
ing one. This belief was later fully 
borne out when they discovered that 
University Press sales invoices were 
not filed by name of publication and 
that book expenses were not all identi- 
fied clearly by the name of the pub- 
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lication they were incurred for. How- 
ever, the Press did have on file month- 
ly noncumulative sales reports, each 
one being a composite report for all 
publications. 

In approaching the sales part of the 
problem, the auditors used the inven- 
tory-retail method. The following audit 
procedure was used twice as there 
were cloth-bound and paper-bound 
editions of the book selling at ciffer- 
ent prices: 

Audit steps would be verification 
of (1) total books printed; (2) free 
copies; (3) damaged copies; (4) 
books available for sale; (5) books 
on hand; (6) books sold; (7) Step 6 
at retail; (8) trade discounts; (9) 
net sales. 

“Total books printed” was confirmed 
by visitation and correspondence with 
the printer. “Books on hand” was 
checked by physical count. All other 
items except Nos. 7 and 9, which are 
audit calculations, were verified on a 
test basis, certain monthly report fig- 
ures being traced to sales invoices. 

Of course, for the months selected, 
this meant an examination of each 
invoice written regardless of the pub- 
lication sold since invoices were not 
filed by name of publication. All book 
expenses, regardless of the book they 
were incurred for, had to be examined 
for the entire span of time over which 
the collaborative book was “alive.” 
Each expense item, with the assistance 
of the university’s press department, 
had to be identified as “belonging” or 
“not belonging” to the cooperative 
book. Expenses were classified under 
the following categories: manuscript, 
art and design; printing and binding; 
advertising and promotion. 

A final cash settlement was worked 


out to the satisfaction of both parties. 
As a result of the auditors’ perform- 
ing this service tO management, an 
additional opportunity was given them 
to improve the records of the Univer- 
sity Press. Also, as a result of the 
auditors’ final accounting for the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the collab- 
orative book, the Press, on its own 
initiative, made some filing and ac- 
couuting changes. 

The auditors were contacted by the 
Press for suggestions on a revision of 
their “sales and inventory record.” 
After a discussion of the problem, 
columnar headings agreed upon were 
as follows: totals by the month for 
gross sales; sales returns; adjustments; 
net sales, both for the month and 
cumulative; royalties; no-charge items, 
both sent and returned, and the final 
inventory figure. 

Future considerations for this de- 
velopment were the addition of a col- 
umn for sales discounts and allow- 
ances and the “tying in” of this and 
other records with the accounting 
division’s control ledger sheet. Ac- 
counting changes made by the Uni- 
versity Press itself were two in num- 
ber. One copy of each sales invoice 
is filed now by title of the publication 
sold. Each expenditure is labeled clear- 
ly as being incurred for a certain pub- 
lication. 

In conclusion, the solution of the 
original receipts and expenditures prob- 
lem achieved a chain of beneficial 
results. The primary lesson learned, 
though very basic in nature, was that, 
in the event of a financial arrange- 
ment with an outside party on a 
project involving receipts and ex- 
penditures, a separate accounting for 
them should be maintained. + 
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irich-Blessing Photographs 


North elevation of Illinois’ new law building. This two- 
story unit, housing the library, office and similar activities, 


is connected by a lounge corridor to a one-story unit oc- 
cupied exclusively by classroom and related activities. 


LAW BUILDING at ILLINOIS 


ERNEST L. STOUFFER 


University Architect, University of Illinois 


THE EXCITING NEW BUILDING CON- 
structed to house the University of 
Illinois College of Law is the result 
of the collaboration of a group of 
progressive college administrators will- 
ing to accept current functional archi- 
tecture and the original use of 
construction materials, with an archi- 
tect-designer with ideas, and the avail- 
ability of (1) an architectural and en- 
gineering staff long experienced in 
college building construction to trans- 
late the original conception into sound 
building construction; (2) an 


quate site sufficiently removed from the 


ade- 


styles of older campus buildings to 
permit freedom of design; (3) the al- 
ways necessary ample appropriation 
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The building was designed by Am- 
brose M. Richardson, while head of 
the design department of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois School of Architecture. 
Other architectural work was executed 
by the staff of the university architect. 
James G. Clark served as consulting 
structural engineer, and electrical en- 
gineering work was provided by Con- 
sulting Engineering Service. 

The expansion of most universities 
has consisted of successive growing out 
of quarters and relocations of its vari- 
ous components. The university col- 
lege of law has passed through just 
such cycles, having been moved from 
a former chemistry building to a for- 
mer library building in 1925. Since 


then both the college of law and 
mathematics department, housed in 
the same building, have continued to 
grow until it became necessary to re- 
locate one or the other. It seemed 
best to assign all of Altgeld Hall to 
mathematics and to relocate the col- 
lege of law. In July 1953 an appro- 
priation of $2,300,000 was made avail- 
able for a new law building 

The largely self-contained activities 
of a law college permitted a detached 
relocation at the southwest corner of 
the academic campus on a site which 
before World War II was occupied 
by the R.O.T.C. military stables. 

The design proved economical be- 
yond all expectations so that the ap- 
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propriation provided permitted com- 
plete air conditioning of the building, 
which was not expected initially to be 
possible 

The college developed a program 
of space requirements and needs in 
terms of net square feet of area, broken 
down into individual room require- 
ments. This was carefully checked by, 


and an agreement was reached with, 


the general university building pro- 


gram committee as to the functional 
facilities to be provided in the build- 
ing. The university architect then 
expanded the net square feet into gross 
square feet and building cubage. From 
the latter, the project costs were esti- 
mated, including for the particular 
project allowances for extending util- 
ities, a major item, because of the new 
ind isolated site 

Architects and the college of law 
building committee made the usual 
visits to other recently constructed law 
buildings. The group was particularly 
impressed by certain developments at a 
new U.C.L.A. law building, where class- 
rooms without windows in certain 
reas had been constructed recently. 
The minimum provision of windows 
seemed logical, particularly in an air 
conditioned building, for reduced 
fenestration reduces the solar heat load 
It also removes outdoor distractions 


from the classroom 
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Right: Courtroom, in 
which it is hoped ac- 
tual court will be 
held periodically, is 


in classroom wing. 


Below: Smoking cor- 
ridor from which 
students enter the 
windowless class- 
rooms. These class- 
rooms have proved 
highly satisfactory. 


Left: Corridor and 
student lounge, 
which overlooks the 
beautifully land- 
scaped courtyard. 








Since the building has been occu- 
pied, the law staff has this 
arrangement of classrooms highly satis- 
factory. The rooms are 
acceptable to the students for class 


periods, but they are not satisfactory 


found 


windowless 


for office workers or others who are 
housed for extended periods of time 
without an exterior outlook. 

The planning of the building was 
relatively simple and logical, with all 
classroom related activities in a 
one-story unit, and library, office and 
similar activities in an adjacent two- 


and 





story unit connected to the first unit 
on the south by a lounge corridor and 
on the north by an open arcade. The 
resulting beautifully land- 
scaped court is a feature of the build- 
ing 

A law 
around its library, thus the dominant 
location of the library. It occupies 
most of the first floor, the ground floor, 


enc losed 


college obviously revolves 


and the mezzanine in the west wing. 
The library is operated on the open 
stack principle. Staff 
located in this wing since the staff 


offices are also 


Top of Page: Library occupies most of the ground floor and the mezzanine in 
the west wing. Below: Typical private office provided for each staff member. 





continuously works with library 
rial. Each member of the staff has a 
private office 

The original planning contemplated 
a basement area limited to the needs 
of mechanical equipment. However, 
soil borings indicated that it was de- 
sirable to put a basement under the 
entire The 15 air condi- 
tioning systems and other mechanical 
equipment provided in the building 
occupy a considerable portion of this 
basement 


structure. 


The remainder is used for 
library stacks and for student lockers 
and toilets, as well as for general 
storage. 

The building has been designed to 
meet the special functional needs of 
a law college, including large loun 
ing corridors in the classroom wing, 
a courtroom in which it is hoped 
actual court will periodically be held, 
and a comfortable well equipped 
lounge for relaxation of both students 
and staff. A small kitchenette adjacent 
to the lounge may be isolated from 
the lounge by folding doors for coffee 
hour activities, or it may be utilized 
in connection with receptions or other 
social or semisocial activities. 

Part of the assigned program for a 
completely integrated law school is 
the future construction of a residence 
hall on a portion of the site reserved 
for that purpose + 


—- 
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Do the provisions of the 


Fourteenth Amendment govern 


Admission of Students 
to Endowed Colleges? 





ON APRIL 29, 1957, THE SUPREME 
Court of the United States ordered 
Girard College, supported entirely by 
income derived from an endowment 
fund created by the will of Stephen 
Girard, to admit two Negro students. 
Until this decision, students of the 
subject had assumed that the court 
would apply the nondiscriminatory 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution only 
to institutions supported by public 
funds or general taxation. 

It is true that the high court based 
its unprecedented decision upon the 
assumption that the governing board 
of Girard College, i.e. the board of di- 
rectors of city trusts of the city of 
Philadelphia, is an agency of the state 
of Pennsylvania. Since few, if any, 
other endowed colleges are governed 
by public trustees, the case may not 
have general significance unless the 
court should extend the inherent legal 
concepts to the full extent advocated in 
the briefs submitted by legal counsel 
of the applicants. 


WILL DRAFTED IN 1830 


In 1830 Stephen Girard drafted his 
will for the disposition of his enor- 
mous fortune. Its size may be appreci- 
ated by the fact that, in 1814, Girard 
had subscribed for 95 per cent of the 
war bonds issued by the federal gov- 
ernment to finance the conflict of 
1812. By the terms of his will, his 
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estate was to be utilized to establish 
and endow a college for the educa- 
tion of “poor male white orphan 
children,” to provide a police system 
for the city of Philadelphia, for the 
support of Philadelphia Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb, the Orphan Asylum of 
Philadelphia, and for other charitable 
purposes. 

Girard’s heirs-at-law contested the 
will, but despite the eloquence of their 
attorney, Daniel Webster, all of the 
charitable bequests were upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States." 
This, and other litigation with respect 
to this famous will has, according to 
Justice Bell, inspired tens of thousands 
of pages of court decisions and com- 
mentary. 


Work on the buildings for Girard 
College was begun in 1833 and the 
college was opened in 1847. The prin- 
cipal building, designed by Thomas 
Ustick Walter, has been called “the 
most perfect Greek temple in exist- 
ence.” Walter was commissioned by 
President Fillmore to design the wings 
and dome of the Capitol in Washing- 
ton. The curriculum of Girard Col- 
lege includes both vocational and col- 
lege preparatory courses. The present 
enrollment is approximately 1200. 

That portion of the Girard estate 
designated for the establishment and 





"Vidal v. Girard’s Executors, 43 U.S. 127. 


support of his college (approximately 
$6 million) was left in trust to “The 
Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of 
Philadelphia,” their successors and as- 
signs. In 1869 the state legislature 
provided? that all funds left in trust 
to the city would be administered by 
a board of directors of city trusts. 

In February of 1954, William A. 
Foust and Robert Felder applied for 
admission. Their applications were 
refused on the ground that, as Negroes, 
they were noc eligible under the terms 
of the Girard will. A suit was filed 
in their behalf to compel the trustees 
to enroll them. By a unanimous de- 
cision of the Philadelphia Orphans 
Court and by a 5 to 1 decision of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, the 
provision of the will was upheld.* 
The majority and dissenting opinions 
of the court fill 46 pages of the pub- 
lished report—a most unusual verbi- 
age, indicative, perhaps, of the emo- 
tional vehemence of the conflict of 
opinion on this subject. 

The following are excerpts from 
the opinion of Chief Justice Stern, 
speaking for the majority of his court: 

“While it may seem unfortunate 
that the court is obliged to sanction 
the exclusion of any child from even 
a private school or orphanage because 
of race, creed or color if otherwise en- 
titled to admission, the court is clearly 
of the opinion . . . that the benefi- 
ciaries of the charity of Stephen Girard 
are not being determined by the state 
of Pennsylvania, nor by the city of 
Philadelphia, nor by this court, but 
solely by Girard himself in the exercise 
of his undoubted right to dispose of 
his property by will, and, in so doing, 
to say, within the bounds of law, who 
shall enjoy its benefits. 

“No right of the citizen is more 
valued than the power to dispose of 
his property by will. No right is more 
solemnly assured to him by law. Nor 
does it depend in any sense upon the 
judicious exercise of it... . It must be 
remembered that, in this country, a 
man’s prejudice is a part of his lib- 
erty.* 

“The question . . . narrows down, 
then, to the contention . . . that the 
trust . . . created in Girard’s will is 
not a private trust, but that it comes 
under the principle of ‘state action’ 
within the compass of the Federal 





*Act of June 30, 1869, P. L. 1276, 53, 
P.S. 9§ 6481-6486. 

"In Re Girard’s Estate, 127 
(1956). 

‘Caufman, v. Long, 82 Pa. 72. 
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Amendment because of the fact that 
it is the city of Philadelphia which is 
the trustee. 

“As a trustee it was to act and could 
act only in a fiduciary capacity, exer- 
cising no state or governmental func- 
tion or power in the slightest degree, 
but being limited to the same rights, 
powers and duties, no more and no 
less, than those of any private indi- 
vidual or trust company acting as 
trustee.” 


CONCURRING OPINION 


In the concurring opinion of Justice 
Bell we find the following arguments: 

“The fallacy in the exceptants’ posi- 
tion is their contention that Girard 
College should be regarded as a public 
school. It is Every dollar 
expended for the construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of Girard Col- 
lege . has come, and must come, 
from the Girard estate. 

“If the present contention of the 
city is correct, its effects will be cata- 
strophic on . . . church and charitable 
bequests as well as on the law of wills 
in Pennsylvania. 


not. 


The constitutional 
prohibition against discrimination in 
the Fourteenth Amendment . . . is not 
confined to It prohibits the 
states from making any discrimination 
because of race, creed or color. It fol- 
lows, logically and necessarily, that an 
individual . cannot constitutionally 
leave his money to a Catholic, or Epis- 
copal, or Baptist, or Methodist, or 
Lutheran or Presbyterian Church. . . . 
That would shock the people of Penn- 
syivania and the people of the United 
States more than a terrible earthquake 
or a large atomic bomb.” 

Despite this passionate protest of 
the Pennsylvania supreme court, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a brief and unsigned opinion,’ de- 
clared the following to be the law of 
the land: 


color. 


“The board which operates Girard 


College is an agency of the state of 
Pennsylvania. Therefore, even though 
the board was acting as a trustee, its 
refusal to admit Foust and Felder to 
the college because they were Negroes 
was discrimination by the state. Such 
discrimination is forbidden by the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” 


“Commonwealth of Pennsylvania et al. 
v. Board of Directors of City Trusts of the 
City of Pennsylvania. Sup. C. 806 
(1957). 

“See Bell, Derrick, A. Jr.: The Girard 
Case—a Charitable Trust Faces the Four- 
teenth Amendment, Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Law Review, Spring 1957, pp. 620-640. 
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Your Financial Report 
Should Inspire Confidence 


if you would interest businessmen 
and others in making contributions 


THE COUNCIL FOR FINANCIAL AID 
to Education has published a leaflet 
emphasizing that the college's annual 
financial report should be one to in- 
spire confidence in the management 
of an institution. Corporate gifts to 
colleges have doubled in three years. 
If such gifts are to continue on the 
increase, as most college presidents 
hope, colleges must be prepared to 
explain to businessmen in terms they 
understand how efficiently 
money is being spent. 


college 


EXPLAIN COLLEGE’S NEEDS 

Speaking in. the businessman's lan- 
guage of statement of financial posi- 
tion, net earnings and profits retained 
in the business, college executives are 
translating and perfecting their state- 
ments and reports to fit and explain 
the needs of college operations. These 
represent reports on stewardship. Every 
college, large or small, would find it 
worth while to review and improve 
its reporting procedures. It would go 
a long way toward making business- 
men have a higher regard for college 
business management. 

The basic purpose of any report is 
to furnish information that is neces- 
sary for dependable long-range judg- 
ments. The most urgent need for cur- 
rent information arises among college 
officers—presidents, deans and business 
officers of the college. Authoritative 
financial figures also have a tremendous 
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Consultant on College Finance 
Washington, D.C. 


interest for friends of the institution, 
alumni and alumnae groups, and pros- 
pective donors. 

The board of trustees assumes final 
responsibility for the administration 
of a college. If anything goes wrong 
in any phase of activities, the board 
is properly held finally accountable. In 
order to discharge its important finan- 
cial responsibility, the board must 
have adequate information. Such in- 
formation should be brought together 
in the form of a report built up with 
a logical and related series of exhibits 
that will reveal precisely the situation 
in each department of the college and 
that makes possible comparisons with 
other institutions. The reports should 
be presented substantially in accord- 
ance with the standards recommended 
by the National Committee on Prep- 
aration of a Manual of College and 
University Business Administrations, 
published by the American Council on 
Education. 


IS DIFFERENT TYPE OF REPORTING 
Many features of institutional ac- 
counting differ sharply from those of 
commercial accounting. The former 
has to deal with the technics and de- 
vices of nonprofit accounting. Those 
trustees who are especially capable in 
financial matters have drawn their 
experience from business or finance. 
They frequently expect reporting and 
accounting practices to follow com- 
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mercial patterns. These are the main 
differences. 

A college is a spending institution, 
not a profit making enterprise. A busi- 
ness to be successful must make profits 
and pay dividends. A college exists 
to spend money and to render a serv- 
ice. A social type of institution, it 
expects to spend all the income it 
receives for educational services. It 
should not incur deficits; neither 
should it accumulate a surplus. It 
endeavors tO remain On an even bal- 
ance. This is contrary to the motiva- 
tion of a commercial enterprise. In 
order to approximate as closely as 
possible the even balance between in- 
come and expense, colleges operate 
on a carefully prepared budget. Every 
position and every expenditure are 
carefully surveyed. The necessity for 
following a closely budgeted pattern 
is quite different from the accounting 
procedures found in private enter- 
prise. 


JUDGING COLLEGE EXCELLENCE 


A business enterprise is judged to 
a large extent by the assets it has 
accumulated. On the contrary, col- 
leges do not achieve success because 
of their many ivy covered buildings, 
important as they are. Society judges 
colleges by the amounts of money 
spent for faculty salaries, administra- 
tive services, library and plant services. 
Most important of all, it judges col- 
leges by the excellence of the educa- 
tional service rendered students. 

A college has no excuse for existence 
except to train students. Clarence 
Tracy states it this way: “The true 
test of a university's success is not 
the discoveries and inventions which 
its professors make or the books they 
write, but the sort of people its stu- 
dents turn out to be.” 

Three important exhibits should be 
included in every financial report. First 
is the balance sheet, which is related 
to all other exhibits and is the heart 
of the report. Second is a statement 
of income received from all sources. 
Third is a statement showing expendi- 
tures for all purposes. Supplementary 
exhibits cover current surplus and 
restricted current funds; loan, endow- 
ment and annuity funds; unexpended 
plant funds; funds for retirement of 
plant debt, and funds invested in 
plant, as well as agency funds. 

In the second and third exhibits 
mentioned, the educational and general 
income (as well as corresponding ex- 
penditures which represent the educa- 
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tional program) should be set forth 
and listed separately from cafeterias, 
bookstores and other self-supporting 
enterprises, money for student aid, 
money for special research projects, 
and money for capital purposes. In 
other words, such segregation is made 
for the purpose of determining the 
true extent of educational expenditures 
and the sources of support there- 
for, e.g. public appropriations, stu- 
dent fees, private funds. This distinc- 
tion is necessary when administrative 
and budgeting problems are being con- 
sidered, and it is extremely important 
in making cost studies. 

In the educational field, authorities 
have long advocated the functional 
classification of expenditures. A func- 
tional classification may be defined as 
a grouping of expense items according 
to the purpose for which the expense 
was incurred, for example, general 
administration, general expense, in- 
struction, libraries, and operation and 
maintenance of physical plant. 

There has been considerable resist- 
ance to this idea in state and munici- 
pal governments. They have preferred 
to retain for their appropriations the 
object classifications, such as salaries 
and wages, office supplies, printed 
forms, laundry and cleaning supplies, 
filing supplies, postage, telephone, bus 
fares, and a long list of items. How- 
ever, the new idea of preparing 
budgets on a program or performance 
basis is changing all this. The budgets 
are being prepared to cover activities 
of individual schools, departments and 
units, and the accounting classifica- 
tions are being revised to conform. 

The various accrediting organiza- 
tions require that the income and 
expenditures for the educational pro- 
gram be set forth in a separate section 
of the report in order that they may 
determine two of their most important 
financial criteria to be used in judging 
the educational excellence of an insti- 
tution. These are the amount of edu- 
cational income per student from stable 
sources, and the amount of educational 
expenditure per student. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The Balance Sheet is a statement 
of resources and liabilities and pre- 
sents in a concise manner the financial 
condition of an educational institu- 
tion at a stated period of time. It is 
basically a statement of historical facts. 
It is one of the principal exhibits in 
a college report. In order to distin- 
guish clearly between different types 


of funds, the accounts are drawn to- 
gether in separately balanced sections, 
each section dealing with one type or 
group of funds, such as current funds, 
loan funds, endowment funds, plant 
funds, and agency funds. This is what 
is known as a “fund balance sheet.” 

It is based upon the fundamental 
principle of fund accounting, which 
has been stated many times by various 
authorities in the field of financial 
educational administration. It has been 
adopted ‘by financial and business of- 
ficers in the vast majority of colleges 
and universities. 

The various explanatory statements 
of fund transactions and changes in 
funds are built around and supple- 
ment this exhibit. The funds belong- 
ing to each group should be scrupu- 
lously accounted for. There should be 
no commingling of funds. The term 
“fund” in college accounting includes 
assets, liabilities, reserves, principal 
and balances. In commercial account- 
ing it refers only to a sum of money 
or other resources. 


PURPOSE OF BALANCE SHEET 


The main purpose of a balance 
sheet in a business concern is to list 
all the assets as of a certain date and 
to subtract therefrom a list of all lia- 
bilities. The resulting difference repre- 
sents the net worth of the enterprise. 
The purpose of a balance sheet in an 
educational institution is considerably 
different. Colleges receive many dif- 
ferent types of funds. The differences 
are determined by the restrictions 
placed upon their use. 

The typical college has no composite 
net worth or surplus comparable to 
business enterprises. Some colleges 
receive funds from local, state and 
federal governments, from students, 
and from private sources, and these 
cannot be poured indiscriminately into 
a single pool for the purpose of meet- 
ing any and all obligations. 

In only one section of the balance 
sheet, that which shows assets and lia- 
bilities of current funds, can a figure 
be shown (representing the difference 
between the two) which bears any 
resemblance to a “surplus” or “net 
worth” figure in private enterprise. 
As a matter of fact, therefore, most 
colleges have no such thing as a real 
“surplus account.” Most of them keep 
a small cash balance co provide a mini- 
mum of operation flexibility, to meet 
unforeseen needs, and to add to the 
pressing demands of the following 
year’s budget. Changes during the year 
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usually are set forth in a Statement 
of Changes in Surplus, and this im- 
portant schedule should not be omitted. 

It is a healthy sign that a number 
of colleges have revised their usual 
form of report and have made a great 
effort to present a more understand- 
able document. The various college 
associations might consider following 
the example of industry and business 
in offering annual prizes for the best 
reports. Some significant changes in 
the contents of recent reports may be 
listed briefly as follows: 

1. There has been a tendency to 
break down the categories of general 
administration and general expense 
into several additional groupings in 
order to make more detailed and 
meaningful comparisons with other 
institutions. For example: (a) gen- 
eral administration, consisting of chief 
administration—governing board, vice 
president and dean of administration, 
academic administration, business and 
financial administration, staff benefits; 
(b) student affairs administration; 
(c) public services and information; 
(d) general institutional expense. 

2. Income and expenditures for 
research, especially when separately 
budgeted, are being reported separate- 
ly. Many of these activities have little 
to do with the normal education of 
a student and distort the cost figures 
if not separated from educational and 
general expense. 

3. Current funds used for plant 
purposes are being transferred to the 
plant section for reporting purposes, 
a method that has been advocated for 
a long time. It has been customary 
for colleges to carry plant on the books 
at cost, for reasons that are well known. 
But some formula must be found, 
which can be generally agreed upon, 
for estimating the cost of new facil- 
ities needed. Such figures on a na- 
tional basis are in great demand, and 
no two answers ever seem close. 

4. When reporting restricted cur- 
rent funds, the actual amount spent 
is taken up in educational and general 
expenditures and the same exact 
amount is reported as income for the 
year. Balances of unexpended funds 
are reported in separate schedules. 

5. When scholarships and fellow- 
ships are granted out of current in- 
come, student fees are reported as in- 
come at the customary rates and the 
amount of allowance granted to the 
student is reported as an expenditure 
for student aid. 

6. Endowment income is being re- 
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ported on the securities listed in the 
reports, plus the amount received on 
securities sold. This is a shift from 
the former practice in many institu- 
tions of reporting income all out of 
proportion to the earnings on actual 
securities listed. 

7. A schedule recommended by the 
National Committee, but appearing so 
far in only a few reports, is one show- 
ing status of borrowing on bond 
issues, mortgages, Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, bank loans, 
and so forth, with the subsequent re- 
payments of principal, and the amount 
of interest involved. 

These are desirable improvements 
in the interest of standardization. Stand- 


ardization does not mean putting all 
reporting in a strait jacket, but it 
will help businessmen understand col- 
lege problems. There are still a num- 
ber of institutions, some prominent 
large institutions among them, using 
terminology and schedules that differ 
from those recommended by the Na- 
tional Committee. The desire to be 
different has confused rather than 
clarified their reports. Eventually they 
may be convinced that it would be 
better to follow the substantial pre- 
ponderance of authority in the Na- 
tional Committee recommendations and 
thus give a good example to the many 
smailer institutions that may be in- 
clined to follow their leadership. # 


A survey of 56 institutions shows 


what is being done and not being done 


To Prevent Fires 
in Residence Halls 


JOHN MORRIS 


Safety Supervisor, University of Health Service 


University of Minnesota, Mineapolis 


A NEW APPRAISAL OF DORMITORY 
fire safety is being made, no doubt, on 
many a college campus following the 
series of destructive dormitory fires 
of 1956. Not only existing buildings 
but projected residence halls still in 
the drawing board stage must have 
consideration for structural integrity, 
adequacy of exits, and fire signal sys- 
tems. 

To find out to what extent our prob- 
lems are shared by other colleges and 
universities, we sent out a question- 
naire from Minnesota. Seventy housing 
officers were asked 15 yes-and-no ques- 
tions, and 56 replies came back. All 
areas and all sizes of institutions are 
represented in the survey. The com- 
mentary originates in the replies them- 
selves and also in the best available 
technical information on these matters. 

The survey follows: 

1. Do you hold dormitory fire drills? 
Yes, 45; No, 11. At what hour? Eve- 


ning hours, 9 p.m. to 11:45 p.m. Ex- 
ceptions, 5 p.m., 7 p.m., “any hour.” 

2. Are these drills announced or un- 
announced? Announced, 7; unan- 
nounced, 38. Of these 38, most held at 
least one announced drill at the be- 
ginning of the academic year. 

3. What signal is used for fires or 
fire drills? Electric bell or horn sys- 
tems were the rule in 42 instances. 
Two depended on room telephones, 2 
on room buzzers, 1 on power plant 
whistle, 1 on hand bell signals, 2 re- 
spondents had no signal. (Six failed 
to answer. ) 

4. Do dormitories have fwe alarm 
pull boxes on each floor? Yes, 40; No, 
14. 

5. Are signal bells or horns located 
on each floor? Yes, 43; No, 11. 

6. Are dormitory stairs enclosed 
(cut off by fire resistive enclosures with 
self-closing doors)? Yes, 43; No, 12. 
This point is considered of primary 
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importance. The N.F.P.A. Code,* para- 
graph 3204, reads as follows: “All in- 
side stairways shall be enclosed or 
protected to safeguard the stairway as 
an exit and to prevent passage of fire 
or smoke up the stairway opening. . . .” 
The questionnaire might also have 
asked whether such enclosed stairways 
are maintained, or made useless by 
wedging or tying back the doors 
Several respondents qualified their re- 
plies because of variance between old 
and new buildings 

7. Are written emergency instruc- 
tions posted or distributed? Yes, 33: 
No, 22. Materials returned with the 
completed questionnaire included good 
mimeographed instructions for (a) 
correct reporting of a fire; (b) correct 
routine for evacuation in fire or fire 
drill; (c) actual fire fighting instruc- 
tions. One respondent makes good use 
of a printed floor plan placed in the 
student's room on which are indicated 
location of fire alarm, fire fighting 
equipment, preferred and alternate exit 
routes specified for that room. 

8. Is a monitor system used for 
checking rooms to see if students have 
left? Yes, 46; No, 7. Monitor duty is 
frequently delegated to student floor 
presidents or floor representatives. 
Room doors usually are left open and 
lights left on to facilitate the room 
check 

9. Have you had bad experience 
with false alarms? Yes, 25: No, 30. 
Several respondents reported that since 
expulsion of one or more students for 
this offense or tampering with fire 
equipment (Question 10) there has 
been no problem. 

10. Have you had trouble with stu- 
dents misusing fire extinguishers or 
other equipment? Yes, 30; No, 23. 

11. Do women's dormitories and 
other residences have exit doors locked 


* Building Exits Code, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association 


at night with dead boit or other ke 
lock devices? Yes, 9; No, 45. .It is 
still the practice in some schools to 
maintain locked exit doors in women’s 
residences, sometimes with the key 
under glass on or near the door. This 
is contrary to good safety practice. A 
better control is regular panic bar 
hardware, using a bell or other alarm 
to signal use of this door at improper 
hours. The N.F.P.A. Code, paragraph 
3321, reads: “All doors on exits, or 
providing required means of access to 
exits, shall be so arranged as to be 
readily opened from the side from 
which egress is to be made at all 
times when the building, structure or 
area served is occupied. Locks, if pro- 
vided, shall not require any key to 
operate from the inside except as 
otherwise permitted . . . for mental 
and penal institutions.” 

12. If you have an electrical signal 
alarm system: (a) Does signal ring 
alarm bells directly? Yes, 32. (b) Pre- 
signal stations only? Yes, 5. (c) Does 
signal system connect directly with 
municipal (or other) fire department 
system so the call is transmitted when 
alarm box is pulled? Yes, 5 only. (d) 
Does city fire department have to be 
called by ringing alarm outside the 
building or by telephone? Yes, 38, 
principally by telephone. 

13. Do you have any fire drills in 
buildings other than residences and 
dormitories? Yes, 6; No, 43. 

14. Are fraternity and sorority houses 
required to have fwe drills? Yes, 11; 
No, 28. The disparity between this re- 
sponse and that to Question | is prob- 
ably not justified by any superiority of 
fire safety or construction, good house- 
keeping, or other factors in these build- 
ings. Probably the average fraternity 
is not so safe as is the average dormi- 
tory and should be getting more atten- 
tion from administrators with regard 
to fire safety. 





15. Do students participate in plan- 
ning and conduct of fire drills and 
other emergency routines? Yes, 28; 
No, 10. To what extent? Students are 
usually involved in monitor duty and 
membership on fire and safety com- 
mittees. Dormitory officers in some 
schools accept planning and execution 
of fire drills as a part of their responsi- 
bilities. Students in at least one case 
take complete charge. 

An interesting correlation appeared 
in the comparison of the findings from 
Questions 9 and 10 with those of 
Question 15. The 31 colleges showing 
participation of students in fire drill 
planning and execution listed 38 (64 
per cent) favorable and 21 unfavorable 
answers under items 9 and 10. Con- 
versely, those indicating no student 
participation (11 colleges) showed 
16 favorable and 32 unfavorable re- 
sponses in items 9 and 10. In other 
words, there appeared to be a distinct 
correlation between student participa- 
tion and student self-discipline. 

Standard requirements for residence 
hall fire safety emphasize these points: 

1. Enclosure of vertical openings, 
especially stairways, which would per- 
mit the upward sweep of fire and 
smoke. 

2. Alternate means of egress from 
every part of the building. Outside 
fire escape stairs are not a satisfactory 
substitute for inside stairs, but only 
an expedient to remedy an exit de- 
ficiency in the original construction. 

3. Early knowledge and prompt 
warning of fire: (a) automatic fire de- 
tection systems; (b) automatic sprin- 
kler system, detection and extinguish- 
ment or control; (c) fire alarm signal 
system to alert all occupants of the 
building and to call the fire department. 

4. Emergency planning and organi- 
zation. Fire drills. Written instruc- 
tions. Coordination with the local fire 
department. + 





Short-Term Investing 


. is increasingly important to college and university investment personnel in 


their attempts to establish a profitable investment portfolio. 


In the August 


issue, C. John Kuhn of the C.I.T. Financial Corporation will offer some helpful 
hints on a short-term investment program. 
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Ss FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The oreatest food service 
in America 


By an impressive preference, schools and colleges con- 
tinually serve Sexton Quality Foods. Sexton sells and 
services directly more schools and colleges than any other 
wholesale grocer in America. Sexton has earned this 
enviable position in the food field by maintaining con- 
sistent uniformity—always providing the finest there is in 
freshness, flavor and nutriment. In addition, the Sexton 
line is notable for its exceptional extent and variety. 
Equally important, the coast-to-coast network of Sexton 
warehouses insures prompt deliveries via the great white 
fleet of Sexton trucks. You can depend upon Sexton 
service. It is the proud outgrowth of 74 years of Sexton 
experience in meeting institutional needs. 
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Program at Minnesota 
Cuts Upkeep of Vehicles 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Maintenance costs 
on a fleet of approximately 100 ve- 
hicles operated by the University of 
Minnesota have been cut substantially 
since a periodic checkup system and 
a training course for regularly assigned 
drivers were instituted five years ago. 

Upkeep costs on university pas- 
senger vehicles averaged 9.1 cents per 
mile in the fiscal year 1950-51 before 
the preventive maintenance program 
was instituted. Since then, the costs 
have shown a steady drop—to 7.9 
cents in 1951-52, to 5.7 cents in 
1952-53, to 5.1 cents in 1953-54, to 
1.9 cents in 1954-55, and to 4.7 
in 1955-56, 

The two major phases of the pro- 
gram are 1000 mile or 30 day check- 
ups, including greasing, oil change, and 
complete inspection for mechanical 
defects or wear, and a driver training 
and technic course aimed particularly 
at accident prevention and reducing 
operating costs, according to C. T. 
Johnson, director of university services 

In the five years the program has 
been in effect, only one accident at- 
tributable to a mechanical defect, a 
brake failure, has occurred, Mr. John- 
son reported. He also noted a reduc- 
tion in direct costs of accidents, from 
$3559 in 1952-53 to $2117 in 1955-56. 

“Although these accident costs do 
not represent a large figure,” he 
pointed out, “our records indicate that 
a reduction in the accident severity 
coincides with a reduction in vehicle 
operating costs. We can only conclude 
that a driver who is safety conscious 
is one who drives his vehicle more 
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carefully and therefore at less expense.” 


Utah State University 
LOGAN, UTAH.—By action of the 

state legislature, the name of Utah 

State Agricultural College has been 
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changed to Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science. Uni- 
versity officials believe the new name 
more adequately describes the educa- 
tional program and brings it in line 
with other land-grant institutions. 


Changes Name From State 
College to University 


DEKALB, ILL.—On July 1 the name 
of Northern Illinois State College was 
changed to Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity as a result of action by the state 
legislature. 

The renamed institution will pro- 
vide northern Illinois with university 
facilities in order to meet enrollment 
demands and its own expanding educa- 
tional program. The population in- 
crease in Illinois from 1940 to 1950 
was 815,000, and 690,000 of these 
people located in northern Illinois. 


TV Math Students 
Get Higher Grades 


St. Louts.—Students in TV mathe- 
matics classes conducted by Washing- 
ton University over station KETC 
earned considerably higher grades than 
those who took the course in the class- 
room. 

A study reveals that 45.7 per cent 
of the TV instructed students received 
grades A and B, compared with 30 per 
cent of those who took the course in 
the classroom. Only 4.6 per cent of 
the TV group failed the course, com- 
pared to 11.4 per cent of the classroom 
students. University officials also re- 
ported that standards were improved 
with additional topics and more severe 
examinations. 

When queried on the value of in- 
struction via TV, students generally 
reported that they liked most the “uni- 
form lecture and superior instruction, 
help sessions, and the flexibility of 
arranging the schedule.” 





N.A.C.S. Annual Summer 
Workshop August 4-10 


OBERLIN, OHIO.—The tenth annual 
summer workshop sponsored by the 
National Association of College Stores 
for the training of college bookstore 
personnel will be held here August 
4 co 10. 

The two-year course covers the sub- 
ject matter necessary for a knowledge 
of college store problems. Those in 
attendance will have the advantage of 
the program refined over the years to 
meet the needs of store management. 

Instructors this year include Jack 
‘Vorthington, N.A.CS. president from 
the Princeton University store; John 
Morrill of the Harvard Cooperative 
Society; N.A.C.S. Vice President Helen 
Amberg of the Colgate University 
campus store; E. A. Moore of West 
Virginia Institute of Technology; Ver- 
non Rohe of Heidelberg College, Tif- 
fin, Ohio; Lee Landsittel of Lee's Book 
Store, Delaware, Ohio, and Del O'Hara 
of the W. C. Bunting Company, Wells- 
ville, Obio, the N.A.CS. manufac- 
turer's representative. The faculty has 
been selected to ensure a balance be- 
tween large and small store instruction 


Housing Officers Annual 
Conference August 4-7 

YPSILANTI, MICH.—Plans are going 
forward for the annual conference of 
the Association of College and Uni- 
versity Housing Officers at Eastern 
Michigan College, Ypsilanti, August 4 
to 7, according to Dr. Peter A. Ostafin, 
program chairman and a member of 
the administrative staff at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Conference sessions will open with 
an address by Dr. Robert D. Swan- 
son, president of Alma College. Later 
the delegates will hear from Roger 
Alien, past president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, who will 
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At Hollins College, Va. 


aw 
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MODERN, AUTOMATIC FIRE PROTECTION 


FOR CENTURY-OLD BUILD 


with Grinnell Sprinklers 


“The difficulties of installing a sprin- 
kler system in buildings which have 
old, but beautiful, rooms were met 
with complete success by Grinnell,” 
reports John R. Everett, president of 
Hollins College. 

“We have never had as excellent a 
group of workmen. Your engineers 
amazed all by fitting thousands of feet 
of pipe without damaging walls or 
soiling paint and paper. I can’t 
imagine having the job done better.” 

These, then, are some of the prac- 
tical considerations of having Grinnell 
install an automatic sprinkler system. 
But what of the intangible advan- 
tages? Things like peace of mind in 
knowing that students are protected 


at all times . . . and that old, hallowed 
buildings are completely safe. Again, 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers pro- 
vide the perfect answer. 

For records show that fires which 
do start in schools (and there are an 
average of five a day) can be con- 
trolled wherever and whenever they 
start, day or night, with automatic 
certainty, by: Grinnell Sprinklers. 

There is a moral obligation upon 
architects and school superintendents 
for the utmost in protection of lives 
and property. For your own sake be 
sure the schools for which you are 
responsible have Grinnell Sprinkler 
protection. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
263 W. Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 
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Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 





How To Take it Easy... 
AND STILL CLEAN MORE! 


Replace costly tiresome mop-pail-and-ladder methods 
with AMERICAN Floor Machines and Vacuums ! 


Floor machines from 
13” to 23” brush sizes; 
vacuums from 3 to 55 
gallons 


The Lincoln Auto Scrubber 

. for completely auto- 
matic floor cleaning, does 
five jobs: spreads solution, 
scrubs, rinses, picks up, 
dries. Five models for ail 
floor sizes. 


MERICAN’ 


estas 





590 So. St. Clair St, 


PERFORMANCE PROVED MAINTENANCE MACHINES © SALES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Toledo 3, Ohio 


No, not as easy as sitting in a chair—but 
when you use modern versatile American 
Machines every floor cleaning and off-floor 
dusting job goes fast and easy! And every 

day ends with plenty of left-over energy and 

a new feeling of accomplishment. Workers are 
happier, the job done sooner, everything 
cleaner, and costs are lower! 


You can do 10 different jobs with the American 
Floor-King-—from scrubbing and waxing 
floors to shampooing rugs and grinding 
concrete! The American Vac-King also 
delivers outstanding performance, wet or dry 
ss for floors, rugs, off-floor cleaning. 

‘rite for buying facts and free demonstration. 


American Floor Machine Co. 
| 590 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
{ ) Send product literature on American Floor-Kings and 
Vac-Kings. 


( ) Please arrange for free demonstration of floor mathines and 
vocs by a maintenonce expert. No obligation 


cover in some detail the magnitude 
of the task facing the residence hall 
architect as he looks toward 1970. 
Henry C. Allen, supervising engineer 
of the Michigan State Board of Edu- 
cation, will discuss with delegates the 
implications involved in the rising 
costs of construction. 

At one session representatives of the 
contract division of Marshall Field & 
Company will discuss “Furnishings, 
Livability, Color and Construction.” 

The problem of financing university 
construction will be reviewed by Earl 
H. Cress, president of the Ann Arbor 
Trust Company of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and Jay Du Von, director of the col- 
lege housing program, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

The final session, dealing with prob- 
lems of administration, will follow the 
Harvard case method. Prof. John An- 
drew Seiler of the Institute for College 
and University Administrators, spon- 
sored by the graduate school of busi- 
ness administration at Harvard Uni- 
versity, will lead a clinic type of class 
for this session. 

Dr. Charles L. Anspach, president of 
Central Michigan College, will be the 
closing speaker. 


Texas State College for 
Women Changes Name 


DENTON, TEX.—By action of the 
Texas legislature and by the signature 
of Gov. Price Daniel of Texas, the 
name of the Texas State College for 
Women has been changed to Texas 
Woman's University. The name change 
goes into effect on August 21. 

The change in the name of the only 
state supported university for women 
in the nation had the strong backing 
of the alumnae association, students, 
regents, faculty and friends of the in- 
stitution, it is reported. 

President John A. Guinn believes 
that the new name will enable the 
woman's university to compete on even 
terms with other universities in at- 
tracting research money and that it 
will encourage the support and im- 
provement of graduate and profes- 
sional programs. 


Negro School Admits 
First White Student 


GREENSBORO, N.C.—The state oper- 
ated Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege for Negroes in this city has ad- 
mitted its first white student. He is 
Rodney Jaye Miller of Greensboro, 
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THE BEST FOOD DESERVES THE FINEST CRACKER 
TRISCUIT Everyone likes this crisp, 


toasted whole wheat wafer with the superb, unique 


7 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 


National Biscuit Co., Dept. 21 
. ~ - 425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
flavor. Your customers will appreciate your serv- ss 

P same 





ing Triscuit Wafers with salads, soups, cheese or Firm 


as a base for spreads and canapes. Triscuit is Adioes 





also wonderful as a substitute for bread or rolls. 
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who is attending summer session, after 
having completed his first year at 
North Carolina State College in 
Raleigh. The student declares that the 
technical courses available at the Negro 
school are related to his field of study 
at Raleigh, where he is working to- 
ward a degree in heating and air con- 
ditioning. 

Warmuth T. Gibbs de- 
clares that Mr. Miller passed the col- 
lege entrance requirements and is 
being treated as “just another student.” 
Mr. Miller is married and the father of 
two children 


President 


NEW LIBRARY 


Spencer stationary vacuum cleaning systems 
speed routine maintenance, provide positive 
sanitation at Michigan State University. 

A total of 32 systems incorporated in 21 
buildings take care of present needs and pro- 


vide for future expansion. 


Each Spencer system consists of a centrally- 
located vacuum producer and dirt separator 
connected through an engineered piping sys- 
tem to conveniently located inlets throughout 


the building. 


Write for the name of a college or univer- 
sity in your area that has the built-in conven- 
ience of a SPENCER central vacuum cleaning 


system. 


Accuses Wisconsin of 
Fostering Alcoholism 


EVANSTON, ILL.—Wisconsin has 
moved to make its state universities 
“kindergartens for alcoholism,” accord- 
ing to a statement by Mrs. Glenn G. 
Hays, president of the National Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union. Mrs. 
Hays was referring to a recently en- 
acted measure of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature that permits beer drinking in 
student unions of the universities. 


“One might logically assume that 
educational institutions should be 


At Michigan State University... 


21 BUILDINGS 
EQUIPPED 
WITH 


SPENCER 


VACUUM 
CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 


Architect; Ralph R. Calder 


81 Portables Also 


At M.S.U. 81 Spencer port- 
able vacuum cleaners are 
used for cleaning oreas not 
equipped with stationary 
systems. 





Request These Free Catalogs 


Catalog 133 — Provides 
detailed information on 
Spencer central vacuum 
cleaning systems. 





Bulletin 1538 — Describes 
new Spencer VACUSLOT 
System, the complete house- 
keeping facility. 


Bulletin 114-J — Describes 
Spencer portable vacuum 
cleaners. 
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placed where youth would be discour- 
aged from drinking a beverage that 
makes one out of 20 drinkers an al- 
coholic, eventually,” Mrs. Hays stated. 
She added that under the Wisconsin 
law educators “will find themselves 
acting contrary to what they teach 
about alcohol in their science and phys- 
iology classes.” 


Business Officers Plan 
Unified Research Policy 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Representa- 
tives of the National Federation of 
College and University Business Of- 
ficers Associations, the Engineering 
Colleges Research Council, and the 
American Council on Education met 
recently to formulate a unified plan 
in regard to principles of determining 
allowable costs in regard to research 
grants for the federal government. 

This action was prompted by a draft 
of a proposed statement of policy re- 
ceived from the Bureau of the Budget 
under date of April 22. 

After the work of the joint com- 
mittee on the statement of principles 
for determining allowable costs of 
research and development has been 
completed, the consolidated proposals 
accepted by the three national organi- 
zations will be submitted to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The proposal will 
be submitted by the special commit- 
tee on sponsored research of the 
American Council on Education as the 
unified position of higher education 
in regard to allowable costs on research 
conducted for the government. 

College administrators are being 
urged to obtain the Bureau of the 
Budget’s “Statement of Principles” 
from one of the following persons: 
H. R. Patton, controller of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; 
H. Ridgely Warfield, director of In- 
stitute for Cooperative Research, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, or Ray- 
mond F. Howes, executive secretary 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C 


Sweet Briar Adopts 
Medical Insurance Plan 
Sweet BRIAR, VA—The board of 
overseers of Sweet Briar College re- 
cently voted approval of a major med- 
ical expense insurance plan for faculty 
and staff. Adoption of the plan, with 
maximum benefits of $15,000, was 
approved by the board and will be put 
into effect sometime during the next 
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Designed for today AND tomorrow— 


HUNTINGTON’S tailored simplicity, superior long-life, and relaxing comfort has 
made it outstanding in the field of club furniture. This all purpose moderate- 
priced prestige line includes a selection from over 179 patterns which may be 
harmoniously grouped for your lobbies, lounges, cardrooms and guest quarters. 
Superb craftsmanship with high-quality hardwoods makes for enduring wear and 
low-cost maintenance. It is handsomely styled to retain its contemporary fresh- 
ness through the years. 
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Showrooms: 


Huntington, Chicago, Miami, New York 


Please mail complete information cus 
about Huntington furniture to: 4 
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City 


Attach to your letterhead and mail to: 
Huntington Chair Corporation, Huntington, W. Va. 
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academic year after technical details 
have been cleared, Peter V. Daniel, 
treasurer of the college, reports. 

The college initiated its series of 
personnel benefits some 20 years ago 
with a retirement and annuity pro- 
gram. 


Pitt to Open First 
Residence Hall—for Men 
PITTSBURGH.—The University of 
Pittsburgh will enter a new era in the 
fall when for the first time it opens 
undergraduate residence halls for stu- 
dents wishing to live on campus. Dr. 


Charles H. Peake, assistant chancellor 
for student affairs, announced recently 
that by September rooms would be 
available for 250 men in Schenley 
House (formerly the Schenley Hotel, 
recently acquired by the university ). 

Accommodations for men will con- 
sist of single, double and a few triple 
rooms, most of them with private 
baths. In addition to student quarters, 
there will be an apartment for a 
faculty residence adviser and his wife, 
a lounge for residents of the house, 
and five single rooms for staff assist- 
ants, for the most part graduate and 
professional students. Students will 


Resists Acids, Alkalies, Solvents, Heat, Abrasion 


Since its introduction in 1941, Kemrock has proved outstanding for laboratory 
table tops, work surfaces and sinks. In these 16 years, more than 1% million 
square feet of Kemrock have gone into thousands of educational, industrial and 
hospital laboratories, most of it still in daily service. 

Made from a practically inert stone free of veins and seams, Kemrock is thor- 
oughly impregnated and surface coated with a highly chemical-resistant resin, 
then baked at high temperatures. The finished tops—jet black in color—are remark- 
ably tough, defiantly resistant to acids, alkalies, solvents, normal heat and severe 
abrasion. Takes a lot of abuse, yet comes up smiling with a minimum of care 


and maintenance. 


An exclusive Kewaunee product, Kemrock is the answer to a wide range of 
laboratory surface problems. Make it your top choice for lasting service. 


Write for detailed descriptive literature 


KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. / 
5069 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. ’ 


TECHNICAL FURNITURE, INC. 
Statesville, North Carolina 
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contract for room and board, with 
meals to be taken in the new cafeteria 
now being constructed in the building. 


Yale Seminar Attracts 
1000 Alumni, Friends 


New HAVEN, CONN.—As a prelude 
to Yale University’s alumni reunion 
week end in June, a four-day lecture 
series was offered for returning alumni, 
their wives, and parents of students. 

University officials developed a pro- 
gram of a highly intellectual nature 
and were surprised when 1000 persons 
registered. They had expected a regis- 
tration of between 35 and 200. 

The “students” came from as far 
away as Alaska, Florida and California. 
Scientists, lawyers, doctors, engineers 
and business executives were serious in 
their desire to learn about “Problems 
in U.S. Foreign Policy” or “Basic Con- 
cepts of Atomic Energy.” 

The classes began at 9 am. and 
ended at 5:30, with an hour out for 
lunch. Students were encouraged to 
take one course, and cautioned about 
two, but a few signed up for all four 
courses. 


Gallaudet College 
Is Now Accredited 


WASHINGTON, D.C—For the first 
time in its history, Gallaudet College 
has been awarded accreditation status 
in the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools by the 
association's Commission on institu- 
tions of higher education, according to 
an announcement by Dr. Leonard M 
Elstad, president of Gallaudet since 
1945. 

Following recommendations set up 
in 1952 by a visiting evaluation team 
from the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
hundred-year-old institution has ex- 
panded its teaching staff, added de- 
partments, increased curriculum offer- 
ings, established a hearing and speech 
center, and started a 10 year building 
program. The college was actively sup- 
ported by Congress and by the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare in its efforts to win accredita- 
tion. 

Gallaudet College is the only in- 
stitution of higher education in the 
world devoted exclusively to the educa- 
tion of and work with the deaf. It has 
countless visitors and educators of the 
deaf from the United States and for- 
eign countries, many of whom come to 
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Mobile Power Operator For Gym Seats 


Even the largest Medart telescopic gym seat 
sections can now be opened or closed by just one 
person in only a few seconds. Medart’s Moto-Vator* 
will do the complete job without physical effort .. . 
safely, quietly and far more accurately than two 

or three men could do it manually. 


The lock-lift arm at the front of this rugged, 
compact electric power unit is simply guided into 
an opening at the front of the first row seat 
without troubling to raise the riser. By merely 
pressing a switch on the Moto-Vator handle the 
entire section can be glided open or closed without 
physical effort. Easy steering guarantees precision 
trackage. Pneumatic tires insure protection for 
highly finished floors. 


Get the facts on this “‘must’’ for every modern gym. 





Write today for complete information. 


All Medart Seats installed since 1954 can have the convenience 
,.. SPECIFY the best, then INSIST on it! of the new Moto-Vator. Write for details. 
chose nies! — ©Tradename of Fred Medart Producta, Inc. 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS INC. e 3536 DE KALB ST. @ ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 








. WALL RACKS 
Basic 2’ 2”, 3’ 2”, 4’ 2” and 
5’ 2” units mount directly on 
wall. Interlocking add-on 
sections make racks of 
longer lengths and greater 
capacity 


DOUBLE FACED.... 


These standard cloak- 

room racks (with or 

° without checks) hold 

8 coats and hats per foot of 
length. Also available in 4’ 2” 
and 5’ 2” portable racks—with 
shock braces and large casters. 











.. SINGLE FACE 
Stationary or portable racks fit 
close against wall. ctions 
snap-lock together to make 
rigid assembly that will not sag, 
wobble or creak. 


. , floor layout service for architects 
Let our cloakroom and checkroom 
specialists suggest equipment requirements 
and efficient layout. Just send outline 
of available space, capacity desired and 
nature of load. No obligations, of course 


Write for Catalog Sheets, CK-16 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th St. + Chicago 9, Il 


study its administrative policies and 
procedures and its teaching methods. 

Current enrollment is approximately 
300; under its expansion program it 
is preparing for from 500 to 700 
students. 


Suggests Solutions to 
Increasing Enrollments 


NEw YorK.—Two alternate solu- | 
tions to the fast mounting administra- | 


tive problem of heavy admissions pres- 
sure were proposed by Frank H. 
Bowles, president of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, in the 
board’s annual report. 

One solution would be for such col- 
leges to institute a longer and more 
flexible cycle of admissions proce- 
dures, inviting and deciding on certain 
applications before or early in the 
applicants’ twelfth grade year, Mr. 
Bowles suggested. 

Each candidate for admission to a 
board member college now requires 
from seven to 10 admissions opera- 
tions, he stated, while each of the 
scholarship applicants, who comprise 
about a fifth of all such candidates, 
requires from five to eight additional 
steps. The colleges carry applicants 
through these steps within a relatively 
short time. 

“Yet the colleges could, with rela- 
tively little effort,” he observed, “get 
in contact with all or nearly all of their 
candidates months earlier than they 
now do, could use a preliminary screen- 
ing test to make advisory judgments 
on preliminary applications, and could 
begin to make negative decisions 
shortly after receiving the January or 
February test scores.” Scores on Col- 
lege Board tests taken at the January 
and February administrations of the 
tests are reported to the colleges within 
five weeks. 

A second feasible solution lies in an 
entirely different Mr. Bowles 
suggested “the design and administra- 
tion of a central clearinghouse that 
would leave to the colleges the full 
exercise of admissions discretion, em- 
ploying whatever combination of in- 
formation and judgment they would 
wish to employ.” Such a clearinghouse, 
he continued, would require “the col- 
lection and collation of hundreds of 
thousands of items of information 
from candidates and colleges” that are 
pertinent to scholarship as well as 
admission. 


area. 


“Modern high-speed equipment 
could probably deal with most clear- 
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Direct Prices 
and Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


TRUCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, casy hand- 
ling and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 


- Monroe's new movable 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


partitions change idle 
THE Wonroe COMPANY 
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Porcelain enamel fired on steel at 





1550° seals Weis Vitre-Steel compartments 


inside and out. Exposed surfaces are then 








refired in your choice of Weis Vitre-Steel colors. 


Glass-hard, Vitre-Steel withstands not only normal 
WEISART ceiling-hung 

style combines modern appearance everyday usage, but is highly resistant to acids, cleaning 
with easy floor maintenance. i. . , 


compounds and even defacement. 


4 Perfect for hospitals, schools, offices, factories . .. wherever 
1 we 


you install them. Available in ceiling-hung type 
as shown at left, or floor-braced styles. 


WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG 


SPECIFICATIONS: Panels, stiles and doors shall be flush construction, and shall 
be made of two face plates of not less than 18-gauge enameling iron with formed edges, 
cemented under pressure to fiberboard core and joined by welding abutting edges at 
suitable intervals. Edges shall be bound with die-drawn stainless steel moldings interlocked 
under tension onto formed edges, mitered and welded at corners and welds ground smooth 
Partitions and doors shall finish 1” thick; stiles shall finish 1'4" thick. 


All surfaces, concealed and exposed, shall receive a vitreous porcelain enamel ground 
coat. All exposed surfaces shall then be given a cover coat, in a color selected from the 
Weis color chart of decorator colors 


Doors shall be hung on WEIS gravity hinges with upper hinge mounted in recess in edge 
of door. Doors shall be fitted with slide bar latch, combination keeper and bumper and 
coat hook with rubber-tipped bumper, all to be brass, chromium plated. Latches and coat 
hooks shall be attached with theft-resistant screws. 
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inghouse problems at a cost consider- 
ably lower than the costs incurred in 
present operations, and with more sat- 
isfactory results,’ Mr. Bowles declared. 

“If application pressures on colleges 
in general, and particularly on board 
member colleges, continue to increase 
at the rate they have been increasing 
over the last five years, the admissions 
process, as we now know it, by 1960 
will suffer a clerical breakdown,” he 
asserted 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Dr. Robert C. 

Anderson, mem 
of the Southern 
Regional Educa- 
tion Board’s stafl 
since 1953, has 
been appointed its 
director, succeed 
ing Dr. John E. 
Ivey Jr., who was recently named exec 
ulive 


R. C. Anderson 


vice president of New York Uni 
versity. Announcement of Dr. Ander 
son's appointment was made by Gov. 
LeRoy Collins of Florida, chairman of 
the S.R.E.B. 

Frank H. Bowles, formerly director 
of the College Entrance Examination 


Board, is now president of the board. 
He has been associated with the organ- 
ization since 1948. Before that he was 
director of admissions at Columbia 
University. The new office of presi- 
dent and a new board of trustees were 
set up by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation with its 
recent chartering by the University of 
the State of New York. Dr. Archi- 
bald MacIntosh, acting president of 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., is 
chairman of the board. 
William C. Fels, 


associate provost 


Board in connection 


at Columbia Uni- 
versity, became 
president of Ben- 
nington College, 
Bennington, Vt., 
on July 1. Mr. 
Fels succeeded 
Frederick Burkhardt, 
recently to become president of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
Walter F. Campbell, acting manager 
of Rutgers University’s bookstores since 


William C. Fels 


who resigned 


March 1956, has been appointed man- 
He became 
acting manager of the bookstores when 


E. Hopkins Brill retired. 


ager of university stores. 


POWERFUL NEW PLUNGER 
CLEARS CLOGGED TOILETS IN A JIFFY! 


Accordion-action design to flex at 
any angle 

Double-size cup blasts double pres- 
sure, aimed directly at obstruction 


Tapered suction-grooved tail gives 
air-tight fit 


Clear messy, stuffed toilets 
Cut maintenance costs with 


TOILAFLEX 
Toilet Plunger 


Ordinary plungers don’t seat properly. 
They permit compressed air and water 
to splash back. Thus you not only have 
a mess, but you jose the very pressure 
you need to clear the obstruction. 


With “TOILAFLEX”, expressly de- 
signed for toilets, no air or water can 
escape. The full pressure plows through 
the clogging mass and swishes it down. 


Order a “TOILAFLEX” for your own home too. 
Positive insurance against stuffed toilet. 
Fully 


$265 Guaranteed 


Order from your Supplier of 
Hardware or Janitor Supplies 


THE STEVENS-BURT CO., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
A Divisior of The Water Master Company 


Herbert S. Sou- 
tar, who has been 
acting business 
manager of New- 
ark College of En- 
gineering for the 
past year, is now 
business manager. 
Mr. Soutar began Herbert 5. Souter 
his career at N.C.E. in 1950 as auditor 
in the finance department. 

Dr. R. K. John- 
son, business man- 
ager of Bob Jones 
University, Green- 
ville, S.C., has 
been awarded the 
honorary degree 
of doctor of laws 
by the Bible Insti = & does 
tute of Los Angeles. Dr. Johnson has 
been business manager of Bob Jones 
University since 1933, and is also sec 
retary of the board of trustees. 

Norman W. 


Marble, 


superintendent of 


formerly 


and 
grounds at Grin- 


buildings 


nell College, Grin 

nell, Iowa, re- 

signed as of July 

1 to 

rector of physical plant at 

University, St. Paul. 
Anthony D. 

Lazzaro, for the 

last nine years su- 

perintendent of 


<®. 
become di- Norman W. Marble 


Hamline 


operation and 
maintenance and 
assistant business 
manager of the 
University of A. ©. tomare 
Southern California, has been named 
to the newly created position of director 
of physical plant, which replaces the 
office of the university architect. Mr. 
Lazzaro will retain his title of assist 
ant business manager. 

Don A. Davis Sr., business manager 
of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., 


for eight years, will become director of 


Don A. Davis Sr. James W. Bryant 


development at the college on Septem- 
ber 1. James W. Bryant, assistant busi- 
(Continued on Page 50) 





Revolutionary new heating for 


college buildings 


IRON FIREMAN 


SO 


HEATING 


a thermostat 
in every room 


Each room a separate heating zone. Here is the 
economical answer to the varied heating require- 
ments of any college or university. Each room has 
a thermostat, providing individual, independent 
temperature control. 

Heating requirements are never the same in 
every room, whether in a dormitory, classroom, 
laboratory or other building. For example, the 
windward side of a building needs more heat than 


SelecTemp room heating units are only 18 inches high; recessed in 
walls, they require no floor space. Each unit complete with its own 
thermostat, air filter, steam driven fan and heat exchanger. Low 
pressure steam is supplied by an oil, gas or coal fired boiler, or from 
central steam lines. Units can be painted to match walls. 


IRON FIREMAN. 
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the sheltered side, and the sunny less than the 
shaded side. SelecTemp room heating units auto- 
matically hold the desired temperature in each 
room, whether heat loss or gain is great or small. 
When a window is opened in an overheated room, 
costly fuel is being wasted. With the SelecTemp 
heating system, overheating is avoided, because 
each room is a separate, self-regulating zone. 


Economically installed — low operating costs 
Whether in new or existing construction, the 
SelecTemp heating system can be installed at a 
cost that is no more than many systems which 
do not provide the many SelecTemp advantages. 
SelecTemp owners also report substantial reduc- 
tions in fuel costs. 


Heats only the rooms you need. With individual 
thermostatic control, the temperature can be 
turned down in temporarily unused rooms, which 
can be quickly reheated when needed. 


Send for free literature. Iron Fireman will gladly 
send you a free booklet describing SelecTemp, 
the new, revolutionary but thoroughly proved 
heating system. Fill out the coupon below. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3436 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
In Canada write to 80 Ward Street, Toronto) 


Send SelecTemp specifications and full information 
Arrange for brief demonstration of SelecTemp room 
unit, in actual operation, in our office 

Name 

Firm 

Address 


City Zone State 





ness manager for the past year, suc 
ceeds Mr. Davis as business manager. 
Mr. Bryant went to Hampton Institute 
from Texas College, Tyler, where he 
had been business manager for three 
years. 

Dr. Jack S. 
Wilkes became 
president of Okla- 
homa City Uni- 
versity on July 1. 
He succeeded Dr. 
Clustor Q. Smith, 
president since 
1941, who stepped 
up to the newly created post of chancel- 
lor for the university. 

Earle L. Wash- 
burn, controller of 
New York Uni- 
versity and a mem- 
ber of the N.Y.U. 
business staff since 
1913, is retiring 
after 44 years of 
service with the Earle L. Washburn 
university. In 1926 Mr. Washburn 
wrote one of the first books on institu- 
tional accounting, has been the author 
of a number of articles on the subject, 
and has served on the editorial board 


Jack S. Wilkes 


of CoLttece AND University Business 
and New York Certified Public Ae- 
countant. 

Morton A. Rauh, business manager 
of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 


Ohio, will be on sabbatical leave next 
year with an assignment from the In- 
stitute for College and University Ad- 
ministrators to write a handbook for 
(Continued on: Page 54) 





DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 





National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: J. S. Reaves, University of Flor- 


ida; executive secretary: Bert C. Ahrens, 
1461 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: James N. Ewart, California In- 
stitute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: 
Shelton F. King, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; executive secretary: Donald E. Dick- 
ason, University of Illinois. Permanent head- 
quarters, 809 S. Wright St., Champaign, Ill.; 
Kathryn Hansen, editor, C.U.P.A. Journal. 
Convention: Aug. 4-7, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. 


National Federation 
of College and University Business 
Officers Associations 
President: C. O. Emmerich, Emory Uni- 
versity; vice president: Kurt Hertzfeld, Uni- 
versity of Rochester; secretary-treasurer: 
George Greene, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 











CHUTES 


FOR CENTRALIZED DISPOSAL OF RUBBISH 
WASTE PAPER, SWEEPINGS, SOILED LINEN 
IN COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, DORMITORIES ETC. 


With high operating expenses for housekeep- 
ing personnel, chute costs can be written off in 
several years — therefore — 


WILKINSON CHUTES DO NOT COST MONEY 
BUT SAVE MONEY 


Fire Protection provided with Underwriters Laboratory Inc. 
approved doors when required 


Automatic sprinklers provided as 
standard equipment 


Stainless steel and aluminum used exclusively 


Efficient, Inexpensive and Foolproof 


For further information and list of 
College and University installations contact 


WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 


Represented in all principal cities 


619 E. Tallmadge Ave. 
Akron 10, Ohio 








Associations of College and 
University Business Officers 


American Association 


President: William M. Jones, North Caro- 
lina College; secretary: B. A. Little, South- 
ern University. 


Convention: April 24-26, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D.C 


Central Association 

President: Parker Hall, University of Chi- 
cago; University of Oklahoma; secretary- 
treasurer: Ralph Olmsted, Evansville College, 
Evansville, Ind. 


Eastern Association 


President: John Schlegel, Lafayette Col- 
lege; secretary-treasurer: Kurt M. Hertzfeld, 
University of Rochester. 


Southern Association 


President: Claude M. Reaves, Huntingdon 
College; secretary: C. O. Emmerich, Emory 
University. 


Western Association 


President: Kenneth A. Dick, University of 
Idaho; secretary: Robert B. Gilmore, Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Technology. 


Association of College Unions 


President: George Donovan, Pennsylvania 
State University; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Canadian Association of 
University Business Officers 
President: B. F. Macaulay, University of 


New Brunswick; secretary-treasurer: F. J. 
Turner, Carleton College. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Lynn Poole, Johns Hopkins 
University; executive secretary: W. Noel 
Johnson, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: Ray Vanderhoef, lowa Supply 
Co., lowa City, lowa; general manager: 
Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West College 
Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Association of College and University 
Housing Officers 


President: Donald W. Kilbourn, Central 
Michigan College; secretary-treasurer: Leon- 
ard A. Schaadt, University of Michigan. 


Convention: Aug. 4-7, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


National Association of 
Physical Plant Administrators 
of Universities and Colleges 


President: W. P. Wetzel, Temple Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gallistel, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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are you making 





on it needs to be? 


Have you studied your floor maintenance operations and costs lately? 
Are you satisfied you are getting the best results per hour of labor and 
dollar of expense? Remember 95c of every floor maintenance dollar 

is spent for labor. We suggest you call in your nearby Hillyard 
“Maintaineer”® for a consultation. He will carefully study your floors, 
floor traffic and special problems, and will recommend in each 

case: (1) modern streamlined work methods and short cuts: (2) up- 
to-date labor-saving, dollar-saving tools and equipment; (3) specialized 
floor treatment products tailored to the particular type of floor 

and floor use that will cut your labor costs. 


CASE HISTORY—WAXIN 


Dept. E-3 


Vol. 23, No. |, July 1957 


The Hillyard Maintainéer has 
had years of training ahd 
experience in every 
conceivable type of floor 
problem. He will gladly put 
this experience at your 
disposal, help train your 
staff, There's no charge, 

no obligation. 

He's “On Your Statt, 

Not Your Payroll.” 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. 


Yes, Ill take you up! Without charge or obligo- 
tion, have the Hillyard Maintaineer® show me 
how to take advantage of new streamlined floor 
treatment procedures. 


Name 





Institution 





Address 





City State 
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The Sweetheart of Sigma Phi 


Sigma for Style and Phi for Function. (For brevity’s 
sake, we left off the last letter — Delta for Durability.) 
Fraternities are Greek to us, but we know our furniture. 
New Contract-Americana, for instance, is head of its 
class. The case pieces (6027 Desk and 6024 Chest) have 
drawer fronts, sides and tops of fabulous Fiberesin, the 
mar-resistant panelling that won’t burn, can’t stain. 


Being solid plastic, beautifully wood-grained, there are 
no laminations to separate or become unsightly. Black 
tubular steel frames, smartly contemporary, are 
Bonderized for protection against rusting, chipping, 
cracking and peeling. Required Reading: Troy’s special 
Contract- Americana folder and price list. Write for your 
copy today, or visit our contract showrooms. 


THE TROY SUNSHADE COMPANY 


TROY 


OHIO 
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The Bureau Man is Many Men 


He is a composite. A rare combination of many 
talents, trained and experienced in a host of 
complex skills. 


The Bureau Man... What is he? 


A SALES MANAGER who appraises your problem 
and plans, organizes and directs the appeal. 


A PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSEL skilled in 
using all forms of communication to establish a 
favorable fund-raising climate. 


A WRITER and SPEAKER with the ability to 
present your story in a persuasive manner. 


(ESTABLISHED 1913) 


AN ACCOUNTANT who keeps a meticulous rec- 
ord of all monies received and distributed. 


A DYNAMIC LEADER who is capable of inspir- 
ing your volunteer workers and winning popular 
support for your appeal. 


And, of course, a warm, friendly personality 
.+.@ man you would welcome as neighbor 
or friend. 


Your Bureau Man would like to send 
you this informative brochure detail- 
ing our services. Simply write to your 
nearest American City Bureau office. 


American City Bureau 


3520 Prudential Piaza, Chicago 1, Illinois . 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


CHARTER MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 
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(Continued From Page 50) 
college trustees. The institute’s head- 
quarters are at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Harvey D. Will- 
son, treasurer and 
business manager 
of the University 
of Denver, has 
been named vice 
chancellor for 
business and fi- 
nancial affairs. 
Mr. Willson was acting dean of admin- 
istration at the university when, in 
1947, he took a leave of absence to be- 
come manager of revenue for the city 
of Denver. He rejoined the university 
staff in 1953 as treasurer and a year 


Harvey D. Willson 


W. Leino P. L. Davis G. Davis 


manager. Mr. 
Willson’s promotion has brought about 
three other promotions. William Leino, 


later became business 


controller and assistant treasurer since | 


October 1954, becomes business man- 
Philip L. Davis, university fi- 
officer since December 1953, 
succeeds Mr. Leino as controller, and 
Glenn Davis, who has been assistant 


business manager since 1954, becomes 


ager. 
nancial 


manager of the university's plant and 


services. 

Lyle M. Nelson, 
the 
San 
State 
College, has been 
named director of 


assistant to 
president of 
Francisco 


university rela- 
the Uni 
Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor. His appointment will 
become effective on or before Septem 
ber 1. He will succeed Arthur L. Bran- 
don, who resigned to become a vice 
president of New York University. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel Sandmel has been 
named provost of the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion in 
Cincinnati, according to Dr. Nelson 
Glueck, the president. 

Harry Stanley Rogers, president of 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
since 1933, died June 6. He was dean 
of engineering at Oregon State College 
when he accepted the presidency of 
Polytechnic 


tions at 


versity of Lyle M. Nelson 


Institute. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Administrative Assistant to Controller, Treas- 
urer and Business Manager—-27 years experi- 
ence private business; 14 years general man- 
ager; 13 years treasurer; experience in 
finances, accounting, purchasing, personnel; 
college graduate; B.A. degree; married; 2 
children. Write Box CW 351, COLLEGE AND 


UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Assistant to President or Administrative Dean 

Rear Admiral, USN, retiring 1 August; 
thirty years experience in successful leader- 
ship of young men; accustomed to wide ad- 
ministrative and executive responsibility at 
top levels. Write Box CW 353, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Admissions Directorship Or related college 
administrative post; 2 years broad admissions 
and administrative experience at men's estab- 
lished private college; want vertical advance- 
ment; strong references; married: young: 
available 1958. Write Box CW 356, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Business Manager Experienced; success in 
managing, government construction; proven 
ability in financial reports, investments, super- 
vision purchasing, bookstore, maintenance, 
dining hall; desires change. Write Box CW 
329, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS. 


Business Officer_Broad experience business 
management; State and Protestant supported 
institutions; desire situation challenging abil- 
ity develop better business management. Write 
Box CW 334, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS. 

Business Officer-Ten years business manager 
liberal arts college; all aspects business man- 
agement; accounting, maintenance, purchasing, 
auxiliaries, financial statements; desire change 
for professional advancement. Write Box CW 
352, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS. 


Bookstore Manager-Purchasing Agent 45 years 
old, college graduate, several years experience: 
also experience with university printing and 
public relations department. Write CW 311 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Housekeeper Thirteen years experience as 
house manager of men's dormitories in liberal 
arts college: available September 1. Write Box 
CW 357, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS. 


Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds — 15 
years supervisory and administrative experi- 
ence in all phases of plant engineering; pres- 
ent position Director of Operations and 
Maintenance for world wide organization; asso- 
ciate member of AIEE; member of IES: age 
37. Write Box CW 355, COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS. 

Treasurer-Comptroller. Comptroller and mem- 
ber of board of directors of large manufac- 
turing company with international distribution 
seeking opportunity as financial officer for 








university; strong in administrative skills and 
analytical ability; university degree; age 43; 
married, three children. Write Box CW 354, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, in 


complete confidence. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ccounting Instructor or Assistant 
Possibility of business 
Degree; teaching, 





Professor 
consulting; Master's 
practical experience and 
maturity required; single man; maintenance, 
round trip travel, lodgings, fringe benefits 
and salary under a three-year contract. ROB- 
ERT COLLEGE, Istanbul, Turkey. Apply 
Near East College Association, 40 Worth 
Street, Room 

Chief, Plant Operations—Man, preferably be- 
tween 35 and 45, for position in leading col- 
lege in New York State; broad administra- 
tive responsibility; experience necessary in all 
phases of plant operation, maintenance and 
alterations, supervision of custodial services. 
Send complete resumé of background and 
experience to Box CO 225, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 
Dietitian—-Co-educational college; service for 
450; excellent kitchen and dining facilities; 
cafeteria style; college graduate with experi- 
ence in food service; man or woman. Send 
statement of training and experience and re- 
cent photograph to Mr. T. 8. Morck, Business 
Manager, TEXAS LUTHERAN COLLEGE, 
Seguin, Texas. 

Director of Union and Student Activities — The 
University of New Mexico is completing plans 
for a $3,000,000 Union scheduled for opening 
in fall of 1959: the position of Director is 
now open: while the Union is under con- 
struction it is expected that the Director will 
devote a large share of his time to planning 
for its staffing and equipment: meanwhile, he 
will direct present Union and supervise all 
Associated Students enterprises. For further 
details write Director of Student Affairs, UNI- 
VERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque. 


Food Service Director College graduate; at 
least three years experience in food manage- 
ment in a college or similar institution; this 
is a permanent position with a small college: 
present enrollment of about 600; and with 
anticipated enrollment finally of 1200; the 
college is located in a small city of 25,000 
in the middle west. Send complete resumé of 
background and experience to Box CO 229, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 
Internal Auditor University and ICA records 
under comptroller; three year contract; round 
trip travel: $6,000-$7,000 annually; U.S. tax 
exempt. AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF 
BEIRUT, Lebanon. Apply Near East College 
Association, 40 Worth Street, Room 521, New 
York 13, New York. 

Superintendent of Buildings Experienced man 
to direct maintenance and custodial staff in 
operation of growing physical plant; includes 
responsibility for custodial, heating plant, 
repair and maintenance of buildings: send 
late photograph and details concerning age, 
education, experience, references, ete. Write 
Mr. T. S. Morck, Business Manager, TEXAS 
LUTHERAN COLLEGE, Seguin, Texas. 


The rates for classified advertisements are: 20 cents a word; 
minimum charge, $4. (No charge for “key” number.) 


Forms close 25th of month preceding date of issue. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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HERE’S WHAT YOU NEED WHEN 
PLANNING A GYMNASIUM 


New, improved Universal 
calculator shows how fo plan 
maximum balcony seating with 
minimum ceiling height and estab- 
lish ideal sight line; enables you 
to reduce total gymnasium cubage 
... Make big savings on build- 
ing and heating costs 











Also figures seating capacity 
per gym size...or vice versa 


Yours... 


Designed by Universal engineers after 

years of on-the-job experience, this new, 

improved calculator will give you the proper 

balcony height for ideal seatjng sight line in 

relation to main floor seating. At the same time, it 

shows how good plannisig ean reduce ceiling height 

to a practical minimum ,<. for big savings in both 

___ building andsheating costs. This valuable calculator 
“also figures seating capacities in relation to gym sizes, 
has Vis”, %” and 4” scales as well as a standard rule... 
plus handy eraser shields. Send coupon today for as many 
as you can use. No cost or obligation, 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois Organization 








I would like __________ (how many ) of your 

improved calculators which can be used to advan- Address 
tage in planning a new gym. This request involves 

absolutely no cost or obligation to me. 
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WHAT'S 


NEW 


July 1957 
Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card ——— page 69. Circle the key numbers on the 
e 


card which correspond with the numbers at t 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your r 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall 


Classroom Chair 
Facilitates Good Posture 





Virco 


The new No. 


Chair has been designed with modern 


260 Classroom 


contemporary lines and engineered to 


make good posture a natural seating 
habit. A contoured plywood seat and 
back is supported on a sturdy rolled 


tubular steel frame finished in a choice 
of suntan, aqua-green, 
baked-on The chair is 
available in eight seat heights from 11 to 
18 inches and pivoting and 
leveling leg glides to ensure non-slipping 
and mar-free floors. Virco Mfg. Corp., 
P.O. Box 44846, Station H, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


For more details circle 898 on mailing card 


blue or coral 


enamel. new 


has self 


Duplex Calculator 
Has Accumulating Dials 
Accumulating dials, auto 
matic division, three-factor multiplication 
and other Monroe features are available 
in the new model 88-N duplex calcu 
lator. This general utility machine, 
which comes in two capacities, has the 
Monroe single keyboard, dividend en 
try key for automatic clearance of dials 
and keyboard, and tab stops for auto- 
matic positioning of the carriage. The 
special features save time and work in 
operating the new machine and accumu 
lative and negative multiplication are 
fully automatic. Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., Orange, N.J. 


For more details circle 2899 on mailing card 


selective 


Paint Washed Away 
with Remover 

Paint, varnish and lacquer are easily 
removed from wood and metal surfaces 
by applying a new paint remover with 
an ordinary paint brush and directing a 
strong spray of water on the coated sur 
face. Known as Rinse Away Paint and 


56 


Varnish Remover, it allows paint to be 
washed away within 15 to 30 minutes 
after application, leaving bright, clean 
surfaces which need no other treatment 
before repainting. Rinse Away remover 
leaves no residue, is non-inflammable and 
may be used as a cleanser in recondition- 
ing old bristle and nylon paint brushes. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Ft. Du- 
quesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


For moro details circle £900 on mailing card 


Complete Remote Control 
on Vidicon TV Camera 

The new Tarzian Vidicon Television 
Camera is designed with complete re 
mote control facilities for closed-circuit 
educational television. It provides broad 
cast pictures of 600 lines or more while 
providing remote pan and tilt and com 
plete remote control over the lens. It also 





. 


has provision for remote operation of the 
zoom lens with control over zoom, iris 
and focus. The remote control vidicon can 
be mounted on a tripod or permanently 
mounted on a wall or ceiling bracket. 
Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., Broadcast Equip- 
ment Div., East Hillside Dr., Blooming- 


ton, Ind. 
For more details circle #90! on mailing card 


Aluminum Foil 
for Institutional Use 

Kaiser Aluminum has introduced its 
aluminum foil in three different widths 
and three thicknesses specifically for in 
stitutional use. The new foils are avail- 
able in a 12 inch width in the standard 
household gauge, and in a 15 inch and 
18 inch width, both in heavy and extra- 
heavy gauge. The foil comes in both 25 
and 50 pound rolls shipped in a sturdy 
corrugated dispenser package with a 
metal cutting edge and interior wooden 
roll rack. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., 1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 

For more details circle #902 on mailing card. 


(Continued on page 58) 


close of each descriptive item in which you are 


a to the manufacturers. 
ma 


e every effort to supply it. 


Remote System 
for Radiation Monitoring 

Students and professors working in 
areas where radio isotopes are being used 
can be protected through use of the new 
remote multi-channel radiation monitor 
system recently introduced. The system 
is effective for area and background 
monitoring for personnel protection, ex 
posure and health monitoring, and film 
exposure determination. Model UAC450 
is a compact five-channel master console 
type remote monitor located at a central 
control station and can be used to moni- 
tor radiation up to several thousand 
feet away in each of five different loca- 
tions. Each channel is independent of 
the others and is connected to an auto- 
matic alarm. Universal Atomics Corp., 
143 E. 49th St., New York 17. 


For more details circle 903 on mailing card. 


Tilting Back Chair 
Is Inexpensive 

An attractively designed chair for 
lobbies, student unions, dormitories and 
other residence halls is offered in the 
new Baumritter Viko tilt-top chair. Avail- 
able at an unusually low price for the 
quality, the chair features upholstered 
seat and back cushions suspended on a 
frame of Nubian steel. The back cushion 
tilts 45 degrees for proper back support 
and comfort without a heavy look. Viko 
plastic upholstery is attractive and wash- 
able, available in either Stardust or 
Ripple pattern in a choice of several 
colors. 

The modern “Wall-Saver” construction 
features specially angled back legs to pre- 





vent soil and damage to walls. Polished 
brass is used for the self-leveling leg fer 
rules and back rods. Baumritter Corpora- 
tion, 171 Madison Ave., New York 16. 


For more details circle #904 on mailing card. 
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library of the Los Angeles Harbor Junior College, Los Angeles, Calif. Associated Architects: A. C. 
Zimmerman and James R. Friend. Acousti-Celotex Contractor: The Harold E. Shugart Co., Los Angeles. 











Colleges of Today Learn to be 


CU he F 


College classrooms, libraries, corridors, and other areas made quiet by Acousti- 


Celotex Sound Conditioning offer many advantages: They facilitate concentra- 
tion and study by arresting distracting noise. Better acoustics help the instructor 
—act as a stimulus to attention. Result: The environment for learning and 
teaching is improved. A sound-absorbing ceiling of Acousti-Celotex Tile also 
corrects acoustics in auditoriums, gymnasiums, cafeterias, lecture and study halls. 
Mail Coupon Today for a /ree analysis of the noise problem in your college, 
plus free booklet. 


MAIL NOW! 
: The Celotex Corporation, Dept. 1-77 
- 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
i ‘ Without cost or obligation, please send me the Acousti 
z Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and your booklet 
(ESE 


Conditioning for Schools and Colleges.” 
REGISTERED é U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Name — Title 
VA. _ Institution 
: Address 


Products te Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem . . . Every Building Code—The Celotex Corporation, City Zone State 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 





What's New... 


Compact Slide Projector 
Has On-the-Top Controls 

The new Kodak 300 Projector features 
“On-the-Top” controls for easier and 





more efficient operation. The modern 
compact size is made possible by the 
use of the recently developed short 300 
watt projection lamp. A choice of two 
slide-changer systems is available for the 
new projector. Model | is equipped with 
the new Kodak Readymatic Changer 
which moves the slide into projection 
position with a rotating movement so 
that slides do not tend to catch on each 
other. Model 2 has an automatic maga 
zine changer through which slides can 
be permanéntly stored and protected in 
individual metal carrier frames. Eastman 


Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 


For more details circle 2905 on mailing card 


...0f the many teachers’ 


only ( ite 


Se) | 


Kent Drum-Seal 
Facilitates Boiler Clean-Out 

Soot and dirt from boiler cleaning or 
any heavy wet or dry vacuuming job can 
be handled efficiently with the new Kent 
Drum-Seal. Developed to fit over any 
container or drum normally used to 
hold waste or trash, the Drum-Seal is 
designed to hold a Kent vacuum head 
which provides the necessary suction. 
The Drum-Seal, with a motor head 
from one of the four Kent Turbo-Vac 
models, provides an effective boiler clean- 
ing unit with the large container serv- 
ing as the dirt receptacle. Kent Com- 
pany, 736 Canal St., Rome, N.Y. 


For more details circle 906 on mailing card 


Moss Pattern 
Added to Koroseal Line 

A new Koroseal pattern called “Moss” 
has been added to the Goodrich line of 
vinyl wall covering and upholstery ma- 
terial. The attractive swirling pattern is 
made with elastic back for upholstery 
use and in special construction for wall 
covering. It is available in pink, mist 
green, flame, two shades of white, tur- 
quoise, maple, dark green, mocha and 
cantaloupe for walls and upholstery, and 
gray, yellow and Wedgewood for wall 
covering only. B. F. Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co., Plastic Products, Marietta, 
Ohio. 

For more details circle #907 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Aluminum Folding Partition 
Features Walk-Out Control 

The Haws folding partition is now 
equipped with a new “walk-out” control 
located in the leading panel so that the 
operator may walk with the partition, 
observing both sides as it opens or folds. 
This feature provides added safety, par- 
ticularly when children are in the area, 
by eliminating the blind side during 
operation. 

Each panel of the Haws folding parti- 
tion is equipped with a sponge rubber 
foot to compensate for floor irregularities, 
to assure a tight floor seal its entire 





length and to eliminate the need for a 
floor track. The partition is reinforced 
with a heavy hardboard liner between 
the core and aluminum skin to a height 
of eight feet to protect against damage 
and wear. Robert Haws Co., 15722 Tele- 
graph Rd., Detroit 39, Mich. 


For more details circle £908 on mailing card. 


HIGHER sesznunc 


Tinolan process was developed at a 
leading museum to restore priceless 
tapestries and other wool fabrics. It 
revives colors and conditions to renew 
the natural “‘spring.”’ 





gg 





Pile that has been matted by traffic and by scrubbing 
is remarkably improved and Tinolan conditioning 
removes the dirt “attraction” of soaps and detergents 
so rugs stay clean longer. Also, Tinolan mothproofs 
as it cleans. 


Designed to balance 
your school budget! 


It takes Haskell budget know-how to give 
you more value for every school dollar 


Rugs and carpets can be treated with- 





you invest in teachers’ desks. More built-in Easier— out removal, are back in service the 
quality, more comfort, more beauty in- less ‘ame day. Tinolan costs less than usual 
cluding colors —all pays off! Happier Costs methods . . . less money . . . less work. 


teachers! Better teaching! 
*aS&U — See current edition 
of American School & 
University for details or 
write Haskell. . . 
303 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh 19, Po. 


Write for trial offer data. 


TINOLAN 


The Tinolan Company of America, Inc., Wallingford Rd., Media, Pa. 
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#277 NEW 
IMPROVED 
CHAIR DESK 


Versatility is the word 
for this completely 
new Virco unit. 
Attractive in design, 
yet sturdily 
constructed, its many 
exclusive Virco 
features will make it 

a best seller in 1957. 
The chair construction 
is of tubular metal 
framework, supporting 
a contoured plywood 
seat and back and a 
large plastic covered 
working surface. This 
unit has the newest 
design in a permanent 
book compartment. 
Available in 13”, 15° 
and 17” seat heights. 
The desk top section 

is maintenance-free 
Vircolite mar and stain 
resistant ‘‘Tops of 
Quality.” 





. constructed to stand 
the test of time 


VIRCO ALL .NEW 
#260 SERIES CHAIR 
An attractive new chair 
by Virco featuring 
modern contemporary 
design and posture- 
perfect engineering 

to school board 
specifications. This 
chair is ideal for any 
grade school class. 
Available in 8 seat 
heights from 11” to 
18”. Outstanding 
features: sturdily 
constructed of tubular 
steel, multiple 
contoured seat of 5 ply 
hardwood-plywood, 
and contoured back 

of 5 ply hardwood- 
plywood. Metal ~ 
finishes are suntan, 
aqua-green, blue and 
coral in baked-on 
enamel. 
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| What's New... 


Teachers’ Desk 
With Nevamar Surfaces 


\ new teachers’ desk in contemporary 
design is surfaced with Nevamar, the 
high pressure laminate which resists stains 
and wear, making it practical for every 
day school use. The desk is available in 
two sizes, 24 by 28 and 24 by 54 inches. 
The large and expansive drawers are 
mounted on steel channel frames with 
roll-tree plastic glides for easy and never 
tail operation. National School Furniture 
Co., Odenton, Md. 


For more details circle 2909 on mailing card 


Beverage and Milk Coolers 
Are Easy to Load 

A completely new line of twenty mod 
els is now available in Foster Beverage 
and Milk Coolers. Designed to meet 
every need for coolers, the line includes 
five self-contained and five remote mod 


els. All are finished in attractive Satin 


tone. They have twin fan cooling 
systems for quick pull down and heavy 
duty service and are available in sizes 
from 12 to 40 cubic feet capacity. The 
new models are easy to load and easy 
to use. Foster Refrigerator Corp., Mill 
& N. Second Sts., Hudson, N.Y. 


For more details circle £910 on mailing card. 


Caster Lock 
Has Kick Release Bar 

A kick release bar is now standard 
equipment on the Bassick F410 Position 
Lock for casters on trucks, scaffolds and 
other mobile equipment. The shoe is set 
securely in contact with the floor by an 
easy downward pressure on the pedal 
and a downward pressure on the kick 
bar easily releases the lock. Locking pres- 
sure can be controlled to ensure secure 
holding, even on uneven floors. The 
Bassick Co., 3045 Fairfield Ave., Bridge- 
port 5, Conn. 


For more details circle £911 on mailing card 


Ultrasonic Generator 
Can Be Used Under Water 

The new Dakon Model UTG-1 Ultra 
sonic Generator ig the product of several 
years of research, testing and development. 
The entire assembly of the precision- 
engineered instrument is hermetically 
sealed for use in underwater treatment. 
Features of the instrument include a 


(Continued on page 62) 


DURABILITY 


STRENGTH 


LOW COST 


This is the bed designed to stand-up 
under unusual dormitory usage. 


Long-life 
problems 


.. you'll have no replacement 
do as many large, 


leading colleges and universities have 


done* 


order the Moorest 
Dormitory Bed 


*Names upon request. 


= 
{ \th ™ 


ANNIVERSARY (007.195 


precision frequency-stabilized oscillator 
which is described as being unaffected 
by time or severe usage. Parts are treated 
to give top service with minimum main- 
tenance or repair. 

A new sensing circuit automatically 
cuts off power to the transducer if it 
should become accidentally damaged. 
This circuit also energizes an audible 
signal to the operator that contact is 
insufficient for adequate therapy. The 
new unit complies with all FCC require- 
ments as to minimum conducted line 
and radiation interference, according to 


the report. It is available in ivory, green 
or salmon finishes. Dakon Tool & Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., 1836 Gilford Ave., New 
Hyde Park, L.L, N.Y. 


For more details circle 912 on mailing card 


Moorest Dormitory Beds 


+90—60 coil, 38” x 73%’’, height—14” 
+92—66 coil, 38’ x 80’, height—14” 


The Moorest Dormitory Bed is constructed with 
extra sturdy steel angle frame. Cross helical coil 
top springs, 5/8” bands lengthwise and crosswise 
for added strength. Brass leg mounts 
and large glides. Brackets for attaching headboard. 


Write for more information 


THE MOORE COMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 
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Aluminum 
Windows 


Only Adlake combines 
these 6 
basic advantages: 


e No warp, no rot 

e Minimum air infiltration 

@ No painting, no maintenance 
e Finger tip control 

e No rattle, stick or swell 


e Guaranteed non-metallic weather stripping 


Also, Double-hung Windows with 
Patented Serrated Guides 


THE 


Adams & Westlake 


COMPANY . Elkhart, Indiana 


Building: Immaculate Conception School and Convent, 
Portage, Wisc. 


Architect: John J. Flad & Assoc., Madison, Wisc. 
Centractor: T. S. Willis, Janesville, Wisc. 
Type: Adlake Curtain Wall and Projected Windows. 





What's New .. . 


Table and Bench Unit 
Folds into Shallow Pocket 





The new Schieber Compac-Fold table 
and bench unit folds into a wall pocket 
approximately five inches deep. A double 
depth pocket is also available which con 
tains two complete sets and is only 10 
inches thick. The pocket construction is 
ideal for modern structures having large 
window areas with restricted wall space. 

The Compac-Fold unit seats 20 chil 
dren and may be detached from the wall 
for use in other locations. Tables and 
benches have a strong one-inch all-steel 
tubular understructure and tops are Phil 
ippine mahogany surfaced with long 
wearing plastic. Pockets are all-steel and 
are protected against twisting and bend 
ing with concealed welded-on steel re 
inforcing strips. Schieber Sales Co., Beech 
Road Station, Detroit 39, Mich. 


For more details circle £913 on mailing card 


Lens Bracket Developed 
For Wide Screen Projection 

The Superama ‘16’ lens for wide 
screen projection is designed for both 
taking and projecting regular 16mm 
wide screen motion pictures. Brackets 
to fit Bell and Howell, Ampro and Vic- 
tor Arc projectors are now available for 
the dual purpose lens. Pictures taken 
with the Superama squeeze an image 
twice as wide as normal onto the con- 
ventional sized film. When the film is 
projected through the Superama lens, 
the image is “unsqueezed,” giving a 
projected picture double normal width. 
Radiant Mfg. Co., 2627 W. Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago 8. 


For more details circle £914 on mailing card 


Photocopying and Duplicating 
Combined in One Unit 

The new A. B. Dick Photocopy Dup 
licator not only makes instant copies of 
single sheets of paper as well as book 
or magazine pages but also can be com 
bined with offset duplicating to produce 
hundreds of copies in minimum time. 
This is possible as the unit accommo- 
dates a new aluminum transfer offset 
plate on which original material can be 
copied in less than two minutes to start 
the duplicating operation. The plate 
will produce several thousand copies. 

The new Model 112 produces sharp 

(Continued on page 64) 


black on white copy of any original ma- 
terial, including color pictures, pen and 
pencil writing and material printed on 
both sides. The photocopy duplicator 
can be operated in strong room light as 
it employs slow negative paper and the 
flat exposure section protects the nega 
tive. Material to be copied is laid flat 
in the exposure area permitting card 
stock, art posters, and pages from bound 
volumes to be readily copied. Maximum 
copy area is 9 by 14% inches but ma- 
terial up to 10 by 15% inches can be 





placed in the exposure area. A. B. Dick 
Company, 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chi- 
cago 31. 


For more details circle #915 on mailing card. 














Send for FREE CATALOG 
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Inspiring Music for your Campus... 


VERDIN BRONZE BELLS 











Glorious bell music at moderate 
cost. Automatic ringing of 168- 
hour programs. Hour Strike, 
chimes, Westminster Chimes, peals, 
carillons, or single bell, available. 








Majestic carillons, chimes, peals in 
genuine cast bronze bells! The ul- 
timate in bell craftsmanship. Bells 
rung automatically, or easily 
played on keyboard. Week-long 
schedules. 


VERDIN ELECTRIC BELL RINGERS 


Your present bells used. Electric 
ringing fully automatic, or by man- 
val control. 


VERDIN TOWER CLOCKS 


Precise in accuracy. Synchronous 
motor-driven unit. Beautiful illumi- 
nated dials from 3 ft. to 12 ft. dia- 
meter. Hour Strike optional. Old 
tower clocteg,modernized. 


THE |. T. VERDIN COMPANY 575 Dandridge Street 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Mad ce? 


; Only wood furniture has warm beauty combined < 
Cae te po with lasting durability. Wood is pleasant to touch, 
rich in appearance, easy to keep clean and pol- 
ished. Wood takes heavy punishment. It is difficult 
interlocking to mar, scratch or dent and will outlast other 
materials many times over. Wood is beautiful. 
Wood is economical. 







Typical construction features 
of Carrom wood furniture 





wo lyatte ? 


Carrom Furniture is made of beautifully grained 
Select Northern Hard Birch, the finest and strong- 
est of woods. It is constructed in a manner that 
assures long, trouble-free service, even though 
subjected to extremely hard usage. And Carrom 
Furniture is finished with Enduro, a strong, hard, 
durable finish, which not only protects against 
scratches, burns and stains but also brings out 
warmth and beauty, adding new distinctive lustre. 
In Carrom you find the styling you want—tradi- 
tional or modern; standard or special. Make your 
choice of furniture Carrom Wood Furniture. Write 
today for our complete, illustrated catalog. 








CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Ludington, Michigan 


ilustrated are a few of the many 
Carrom wood furniture designs. 
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What's New... 


Vending Machine 
Uses Regular Coffee 





The new Vendo Coffee Vending Ma- 
chine uses vacuum-packed cans of coffee 
for on-the-spot brewing. Called infu 
sion brewing, a can otf coffee is auto 
matically punctured at both ends when 
the machine is activated. Jets of hot 
water are forced through under pres- 
sure and the coffee acts as a filter with 
the grounds remaining in the can. 

The vendor holds 54 cans, each of 
which produces approximately 16 cups 
of coffee. The customer has five choices: 
black, with cream, with sugar, with 
cream and sugar, and with double sugar 
and cream. Hot chocolate is also avail- 
able in the machine. The Vendo Co., 
7400 E. 12th St., Kansas City 26, Mo. 


For more details circle £916 on mailing card 


Posture-Control Desk 
with Offset Movable Pedestal 

The new Model 67 General Desk pro- 
vides natural good posture and seating 
comfort at economy price. The one-piece 
body-contour seat-back rests on an offset 
movable pedestal and neoprene rubber 
shoes. 

The new desk top is Marblyke which 
withstands abuse and everyday use and 


SS 


the tubular portion is a combination of 
1% and 2-inch 14-gauge steel tubing. 
The all-welded frame is finished in 
Arabian Sand baked enamel. The desk 
is available in 16, 17 and 18-inch heights 
and may be equipped with a wire book 
rack. General School Equipment Co., 
869 Hersey St., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


For more details circle #917 on mailing card. 








Cash In On Comfort 


the low-cost, profitable way 
to obtain higher priced sec- 
tions. Six to 10 rentals pay 
initial cost of these versatile 
seats, leaving years of prof- 
itable use. 


TWO NEW 
“ECONOMY” 
MODELS ¢ 


stricted. 
pressed wood backrest. 


or school colors. 





Convert hard bleachers into comfortable seats 
at increased admission prices with 


SCOTT STADIUM SEATS 


HO-36, body-formed “‘Sit-N” seat with or without new type “Cush- 
ion Cork” on metal seat. Posture-curved backrest. 


Both models have front pivot hook for use on game-rental basis; 
four recessed screw holes for per t i 


Write for Brochure showing these and seven other models. 


SCOTT PORT-a-FOLD, INC. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Quality Stadium Seats. 
718 Middle St., Archbold, Ohio 


At Athletic Events 








im 


00-36 ~ 


HO-35 especially designed for bleachers where aisle space is re- 
10%” x 14%” upholstered seat, posture-curved posture 


te tlnti 





Standard 











Eye-Wash Fountain 
for Laboratory and Gym 

Designed for use wherever students are 
exposed to material hazardous to eye or 
body, the Haws Emergency Eye-Wash 
and Drench Shower Facility will prove 
valuable. It is designed to provide im- 
mediate, effective first aid in the labora- 
tory, athletic and other departments. 

The Haws Emergency Eye-Wash 
Fountain has special twin fountain 
heads, with automatic volume and pres- 
sure controls, to project streams of water 
safely into the eyes, flushing out danger 
ous matter. Harmful chemicals or metal 
or other particles are washed away from 
the eye. The simple manual or treadle 





controls can be used even by a student 
or instructor who is temporarily blinded. 
The Drench Shower is simply activated 
by either treadle or pull-chain controls. 
It sends a sudden flood of water upon 
contaminated clothing or parts of the 
body, washing away injurious matter. 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 4th & Page 
Sts., Berkeley 10, Calif. 


For more details circle £918 on mailing card 


Shatterproof Receptacle 
for Apsco Pencil Sharpener 





The new Cycolac-r receptacle for the 
Apsco Dexter Super-10 and Dandy Su 
per-10 model pencil sharpeners is a 
rugged, shatterproof unit. The test il- 
lustrated indicates the strength of the 
receptacle which remained under the 
wheel of a 2500 pound sports car for 
more than twenty minutes without 
showing damage or strain. It is engi- 
neered of a special material described as 
being indestructible when fabricated. 
Sharpeners with receptacles of the new 
material were designed by Vytant Alex, 
industrial designer, and are available in 
a choice of five colors. Apsco Products, 
Inc., 9855 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 
34, Calif. 

For more details circle £919 on mailing card 


(Continued on page 66) 
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At Indiana University’s Medical Center Union ... Libbey 
Heat-Treated Glassware gives long, economical service 


At the beautiful new Indiana University Medical Center 
Union, Indianapolis, Indiana, Libbey Heat-Treated Glass- 
ware is used for dining room and snack bar service. This 
attractive glassware gives extra long life and operating 





economy ... economy assured by Libbey’s guarantee: 
“A new glass if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ ever chips.” 
An interior view of the dining room, il . , . 13; 
seating over 350. The dining room in this magnificent new building seats 


over 350. Its restful décor is carried out in the modern 


















a snack bar, too—providing pleasant dining service “from 
———___— 4 bite to banquet.” 

Libbey’s Heat-Treated Governor Clinton pattern com- 

ee. plements these attractive rooms . . . and of course, gives 


is used in the long service under the severest conditions. These Heat- 
Indiana Univer- Treated Tumblers are specially processed to withstand 


\ - ach ng vor rough treatment and high sterilization temperatures . . . 
Dining Room and reduce breakage, require fewer replacements, and thus 
aren oy A keep necessary inventory at a minimum. 

9% oz. Heat- In the finest hotels and restaurants across the country, 
—— Libbey Glassware gives many operating advantages. 
Whether your operation is large or small you can afford 
the benefits of this fine Libbey service. See your Libbey 
Supply dealer, or write Libbey Glass, Division of Owens- 


Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


ee Onn aati a eae aes mee 
pte RIS: bled restaurants 
s a code symbol has ena stau 
the ae ee remarkable durability of their pend } 
= : uel Dartep Glassware. Results of these many 
eat- 


| ri tum- 
| show an amazingly high average number of servings pet 
; 












1,000 
bler which means extremely low tumbler cost per 


] 
restaurants and hotels, and full 
ll be supplied on request. : 









servings. 
The names of these leading 
details of their own surveys, Wi 














The modern snack bar . . . for fast —~_ 
dining service. Laeger 





LIBBEY HEAT-TREATED GLASSWARE O WENS -[Lur NOIS 


AN (i) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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What's New... 


Literature and Services 


e Fume Hoods are the exclusive sub 
ject treated in the new 48-page catalog 
AIA 35E published by Kewaunee Mfg. 
Co., 5069 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 
Comprehensive engineering data and 
recommendations are given in the book 
let which is profusely illustrated with 
installation photographs, elevation and 
roughing-in drawings and pictures of 
the very complete line. Operating char 
acteristics and 


operating cost 


sons are included. 
For more details circle £920 on mailing card 


compart 


e The 1957 Catalog of Ceramic Tile is 
available from American-Olean Tile Co., 
1000 Cannon Ave., Lansdale, Pa. The 
booklet describes the full line of glazed 
wall tile, unglazed floor tile, conductive 
floor tile and china bathroom accessories, 
along with illustrations showing typical 


applications of trim shapes. 
For more details circle #92! on mailing card 


e Two new color catalogs have been 
prepared by Azrock Products Div., Uvalde 
Rock Asphalt Co., Frost Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas. The first covers the 
latest Azrock Asphalt Tile Line while 
the second describes the current line of 
Azphlex Vinylized Tile. Both contain 
full color charts, typical installations and 


complete product information. 
For more details circle 2922 on mailing card 


e “How Clean Is Clean?” is the title of 
a new 16mm color sound film available 
from American Gas Assn., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, which explains 
the proper technics in dishwashing pro- 
cedures for 
sanitation. 


cleanliness and 
It describes the correct water 
temperatures for washing and rinsing, 
demonstrates proper use of equipment 


and detergent, and correct storage. 
For more details circle 2923 on mailing card 


maximum 


@ The 1957 Mills Walls Catalog describes 
the complete line of movable metal walls 
and aluminum partitions manufactured 
by The Mills Co., 993 Wayside Rd., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio, The 68-page booklet 
includes specifications, diagrams, illus- 
trations of typical uses and information 


on hardware and accessories. 
For more details circle 924 on mailing card 


e An informative booklet describing 
the scientific and engineering career op- 
portunities in the optical industry is now 
available from Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 
Entitled “Opportunities Unlimited,” the 
manual is profusely illustrated. It was 
published for distribution to college 
science seniors, graduate students and 
others with a B.S. degree or higher and 
cites the key role played by optical re 
search and development programs. 
For more details circle £925 on mailing card 


there’s a DAV-SON Board 


for Every Job in Your School! 


DIFFERENT STYLES 
AND SIZES 


Wherever you need a Bulletin Board 
—in lobby, office, library, ete.—for 
directory listings or announcements, 
you'll find a Dav-Son Board for the 
job. Attractive, sturdy, warp-proof 
—quality-built throughout by the 
largest manufacturer in the industry. 


Changeable-Letter 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
For indoor or outdoor use. Many ! 
styles with logking glass doors and ; 
illumination. Stu reinforced mit- 
ered corners, hardwood or metal 


frames in choice of handsome finish. 
Also available with 5’-5” standards. 


styles. Hardwood or metal 
without locking glass doors. 


Finest Quality 
CHALK BOARDS 


DAU Son Surface. Wide range of sizes. 

Also manufacturers of Desk and Door 
style Nemeplates, Stock Metal Signs, 
Flashing Safety Signs, and other products. 
Write for our big FREE 1957 Catalog. 


Die 


Genuine Self-Sealing 
CORK-BACK BOARDS 


World’s largest selection of indoor and outdoor 


Black or Green. Exclusive 
smooth Dur-O-Plate Chalk 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
if your 
you, write direct. 





frames, with or 


SINGLE INTERNAL 
PART PREVENTS 

CLOGGING. 

IT’S PATENTED! 











can’t supply 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


eee DEPT. CU. 311 N. DESPLAINES ST. © 
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Now in Our 25th Year of Quality Service 


° 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. oes 


Up to 


e Architects and building committee 
members will be interested in the new 
20-page manual released by Penn Metal 
Company, Inc., P. O. Box 1460, Parkers 
burg, W. Va. on Penmetal Partition 
Systems. Seven different partition sys- 
tems for various uses are described and 
illustrated with information on sound 
transmission loss, fire resistive ratings 
and erection and material specifications 
for each partition. Included are tables 
detailing required spacing of supports 
and maximum heights for various types 


of construction, 
For more details circle 2926 on mailing card 


Suppliers’ News 


Ditto, Incorporated, 6800 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45, manufacturer of dupli 
cating machines and supplies, announces 
the establishment of a factory branch 
office in San Diego, Calif. J. J. Johnston, 


Jr. is manager of the new office. 


Simmons Company, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago 54, manufacturer of institutional 
furniture, announces the establishment 
of a decorating service for the Contract 
Department. The newly created Decora- 
tive Department, with Mr. Karl L. Stein- 
hauser, A.LD. as Decorating Consult 
ant, will offer a complete decorating 
service to hospitals, schools, colleges and 
other institutions. 


| WATER SAVINGS 


O% 


SHOWER HEAD 
AERATES SPRay 


’ 
a 
aa % 


»o) WORKS 
ON LOW 
PRESSURE 


(cur 


“BUBBLE-STREAM” 
PUSHES COSTS DOWN! 


The inexpensive Bubble-Stream 
shower head puts every drop of water 
to work: first to form an abundance of 
lathery suds quickly with lighter soap- 
ing; then to flush away dirt and soap 
faster with less water. Shower time is 
reduced. Water is saved. Heat is saved. 
Hard water feels soft. Ball joint pro- 
vides instant adjustment of spray angle. 
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TREES eer 


STEEL FURNITURE 
AND LOCKERS 


No. 835 
PRINCIPAL'S 
CHAIR 





> 
No. 5401 
LETTER SIZE 
FILE 








= 


ATI 
at titi 
No. 6655 TEACHER’S DESK No. 6276 LIBRARY TABLE No. 2815 SIDE CHAIR No. 5401 FILE 


Bele 42 3) 


AE Quality—Cheaper By the Year 
As the Years Go By 


Modern in design functional, rugged and 

dependable. ASE Steel School Furniture and Lockers 

provide lasting service, attractive appearance and 

day-to-day efficiency. Bonderite treated to assure 
No. 6647 


TEACHER’S DESK a lustrous, permanent, corrosion-resistant finish 


A Malcomeleh Me lelamsilela me lelrelarl telele 


No. 3487 STORAGE CABINET 


No. 840 No. 545 Hi MODEL 
, POSTURE POSTURE CHAIR 
N 7 PR 
©. 667 INCIPAL’S DESK CHAIR 


BLUEPRINT 
FILE 


There’s an ASE Dealer Near You 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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CONTEMPORARY 


DRAMA>H“/GLASS 


Speech Arts Bidg., Orange Coast College, Costa Meso, Collif 


R. J. Nevtro & R. E. Alexander, Architects. 
Richord H. Pleger, Supervising Architect. 
Thompson Paint & Gloss Co., Glazing Contractor. 


MISSISSIPPI 


GLASS 


cOMPAN Y 


88 Angelica St. + St. Lovis 7, Mo. 


NEW YORK «¢ CHICAGO ¢ FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
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MANUFACTURER 


OF 


ROLLED, 


Structural Corrugated Glass 
Enhances Exterior ...Screens 
Interior of College Buliding 


Architect Richard J. Neutra has achieved an exterior 
treatment as dramatic as a Broadway hit with this striking 
installation of rhythmic, translucent Structural Corrugated 
glass. This modern material, rapidly gaining favor in con- 
temporary structures, is an accomplished performer in 
daylighting. it effectively screens with light instead of 
darkness . . . floods protected areas with softened, dif- 
fused daylight. Translucent without being transparent, 
Structural Corrugated glass protects privacy beautifully. 
Practical as well as pretty, it lends itself especially well 
to today's designs and needs. 








Make light a part of your plans. Specify Structural 
Corrugated glass or choose any of the wide variety 
of patterns and surface finishes by Mississippi. 
Available everywhere. 


Write today for free 
literoture. Address 
Dept. 27. 


FIGURED AND 
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WIRED GLASS 


TO REQUEST PRODUCT INFORMATION 
FOLD THIS FLAP OUT 
AND USE THESE CARDS 


(We pay the postage) 


The two cards below are detachable and are ad- 
dressed to us. With this flap folded out you can 
turn through the magazine for the items on which 
you want furtber information. 


When, in either an advertisement or “What's 
New” you locate the > turn to the index 
to advertiscments on the preceding page or to the 
index of “What's New” items (right) where you 
will find the key number for the item. Items ad- 
vertised are listed alphabetically by manufacturer. 
“What's New” items are in Key Number order. 
Circle the corresponding key number on the card 
below for each item in which you are interested. 
The second card is for the use of someone else who 
may also want product data. 


Detach and mail —no postage required. 
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Temperature Control ........... 49 


Johnson Service Company 
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Laboratory Equipment ............ 46 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
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Moore Company 
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PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Index to Products Advertised 


Tinolan Company of America, Inc. 
Rug & Carpet Cleaner.............58d 


Troy Sunshade Company 
School Furnitewe 2. $2 


Universal Bleacher Comp. ay 
Gymnasium Capacity Calculator 
































INDEX TO ““‘WHAT‘S NEW’ ON FOLLOWING PAGE 








TO REQUEST PRODUCT INFORMATION 
FOLD THIS FLAP OUT 
AND USE THESE CARDS 


(We pay tha postage) 


The two cards below are detachable and are ad- 
dressed to us. With this flap folded out you can 
turn through the magazine for the items on which 
you want further iaformation 


When, in either an advertisement or “What's 
New” you locate the product, turn to the index 
to advertisements (left) or to the index of “W bat’s 
New” items on the following page, where you 
will find the key number for the item. Items ad- 
vertised are listed alphabetically by manufacturer. 
“What's New” items are in Key Number order. 
Circle the corres g key number on the card 
below for each item in which you are interested. 
The second card is for the use of someone else who 
may also want product data. 


Detach and mail —no postage required. 


July, 1957 
Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send further 
literature and information provided there is no charge or obligation. 


WHAT'S NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 
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fol. 16 






































July, 1957 


Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send further 
literature and information provided there is no charge or obligation. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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898 
902 
906 
910 
914 
918 
926 


Sesaspetee 


41 
46 
fol. 48 
52 
58d 
67 









































Index to What's New’ 


Key 


898 No. 260 Classroom Chair 
Virco Mfg. Corp. 


899 88-N Duplex Calculator 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc. 


900 Paint & Varnish Remover 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


901 Television Camera 
Sorkes Tarzian, Inc. 


902 Aluminum Foil 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 


904 Viko Tilt-Top Chair 
Baumritter Corp. 


905 Model 300 Projector 
Easiman Kodak Co. 


Pages 56-66 


Key 


907 “Moss” Koroseal Pattern 


B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Co. 


909 Teacher's Desk 
National School Furniture Co. 


911 Lock With Kick Release Bar 
The Bassick Co. 


912 Ultrasonic Generator 
Dakon Tool & Machine Co., Inc. 


913 Table & Bench Unit 
Schieber Sales Co. 


915 Photocopy Duplicator 
A. B. Dick Co. 


916 Coffee Vending Machine 
The Vendo Co. 


Key 


917 Model 67 General Desk 
General School Equipment Co. 


918 Emergency Eye-Wash 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 


919 Cycolac-r Pencil Sharpener 
Apsco Products, Inc. 


920 Catalog, Fume Hoods 
Kewaunae Mfg. Co. 


921 Ceramic Tile Catalog 


American-Olean Tile Co. 


922 Tile Catalogs 


Azrock Products Div., Uvalde Rock 
Asphalt Co. 





Burroughs Receipting and Validating Mach 


Burroughs Receipting and Validating 
Machine protects your students, 
cashier and school with a modern, 
tamperproof cash control system. 


And it’s so simple! When the cashier 
receives a payment, she inserts the 
receipt form and indexes the amount. 
She touches the motor bar, and the 
machine automatically prints amount, 


. 2 


transaction number, date and 
cashier’s symbol and marks the bill 
“PD.” She again presses one key and 
the Burroughs Receipting and Validat- 
ing Machine automatically produces 
an identical receipt for your records. 
This built-in safeguard enforces 
recording of all information on the 
locked-in audit tape. 


in a Class by itself... 


ine 
gives you foolproof cash control 
of every cent you collect 


Do you want tighter cash control? 
Call our nearest branch office for a 
demonstration. Or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“ Burroughs "’"—Reg. TM. 





FORT HOWARD PAPER TOWELS 


dry more hands dryer 


... because of controlled wet strength 


We call it “greater drying power.” 

It results from Controlled Wet Strength which 
keeps wet towels strong, firm, soft. One towel will 
soak up all the water on a pair of dripping hands. 
And that means economy for you. 

What's more, Stabilized Absorbency helps keep 
this drying power as the towels age—they’re good 
to the last towel in the package. And because they’re 
Acid Free, Fort Howard Towels are gentle on hands. 


That’s why—from factories to offices, from institu- 
tions to schools—Fort Howard Towels dry more 
hands dryer than any other paper towels. 

Select one of Fort Howard’s 27 grades and folds 
for your washroom. Remember—Fort Howard 
Towels can fill any cabinet at any price. Call your 
Fort Howard distributor salesman for more infor- 
mation and samples . . . or write Fort Howard 
Paper Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Fort Howard Paper Company 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


America’s most complete line of paper towels, tissues and napkins 


“Little things affect peop/es' 
attitude toward you”’ 





